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HE situation is developing rapidly in the Near East on 
what may now be called the Balkan Front, and Hitler 
is consolidating his diplomatic gains in Bulgaria. He has been 
waging the diplomatic offensive for all it is worth in those 
countries which are most assailable by it. By exploiting the 
mutual enmities between the smal! Powers and the political 
divisions within them he has won first Hungary for the Axis, 
then Rumania, and now Bulgaria, and within a short ume of 
enfolding the last within his blighting grasp he has introduced 
his Gestapo, imposed his censorship, established his garrisons 
and marched his troops across the country to the southern 
frontiers. In another bloodless war Hitler has triumphed over 
the soul of Bulgaria and has made her as literally his as if she 
had been conquered by arms, with this difference, that her 
Government has made itself his ready accomplice, and must 
accept the consequences which result from its abandonment of 
neutrality and the opening of its territory to the German armies. 
Hitler’s advance forces are now close to the frontier troops of 
the Greeks, and are not far from the border of Turkey. In 
these circumstances Britain has recalled her Minister and 
broken off diplomatic relations. 
What next? Is it to be a direct attack upon Greece, as 
the Germans can bring up heavier forces over snow 
bound mountains and poor roads? Or is it to be an attack 
Or will Hitler first seek to make more gains by 
means, wringing the last ounce of profit out of his 
His last-minute dispatch of a 


SOON as 


on Turkey? 
bloodle 
s1d10us 


more offensives ? 
courier to Angora with a message to President In6nii is doubtless 











an attempt to unsettle the plans which Turkey has now de 
cisively formed after the conversations with Mr. Eden and Sir 
John D Neither threats nor blandishments will have any 
effect on the decisions which Turkey has already taken, and 
this belated overture is already being read as a sign of nervous 
ness on Hitler’s part. Has he not always feared the war on two 


THE BALKAN FRONT 


fronts? But if he has nothing to gain by the diplomatic 
offensive against Turkey, the situation is different in regard to 
Yugoslavia. That country will be a harder nut to crack than 
either Rumania or Bulgaria, and that is why he has left it to the 
last, tll she There are no illusions in 
Yugoslavia as to the meaning of co-operation with the Axis. 
Within that country there is no strong pro-Nazi party, and no 
General Staff whose sympathies are with the Germans. If 


is almost encircled. 


Yugoslavia should yield to pressure it will be simply because 
the defection of Bulgaria has exposed her eastern flank and she 
despairs of successful resistance. But Germany cannot tell 
that she may not propose to fight for her honour and indepen- 
dence, even if to do so means the temporary withdrawal of her 
defences from the northern provinces. 

Whilst we are still in doubt as to the intentions of Germany, 
Mr. Eden and Sir 
John Dill, having concerted plans with the Turkish Govern- 
ment and Staff at Angora, have gone on to Athens to complete 
the plan of campaign with the purposeful Government of 


she also is in doubt as to those of the Allies. 


Greece. Great Britain is in the happy position of having taken 
full advantage of the winter, when little progress could be made 
with the war in Europe, to bring to a successful conclusion the 
great campaign in Cyrenaica. It is for this country to decide, 


in conjunction with its Allies, what use should be made of the 


forces released by the destruction of an Italian army. On that 
subject it is not within our competence to speak, but it 1s 
already clear that Bulgaria’s defection has exposed the 


Rumanian oilfields as well as the German forces in Bulgaria 
to bombing attacks by the R.A.F. 


We are not without powerful forces 


We are now secure in the 
Eastern Mediterranean 
which can be transported at will, and Allied as well as British 
confidence is increased by the knowledge that Britain has tried 
and victorious troops in the Middle East commanded by a 


brilliant strategist. 
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NEWS OF 


N protesting against Bulgaria’s action in permitting the 

entry of German trcops it cannot be said that the Soviet 
Government is expressing its opinion without any previous 
indication of its attitude. On January 12th the Moscow wire- 
less rejected the allegations that German troop movements 
were taking place with the consent of the Soviet Government, 
or that the Bulgarian Government had consulted it. None 
the less the Bulgarian Press has repeatedly cndeavoured to 
allay the fears of those who regard Russia as the traditional 
friend by stating or implying that Russia advised a policy of 
co-operation with Germany. But it was only on Monday last 
that the Moscow wireless came out with a quite unmistakable 
condemnation of Bulgaria’s capitulation. It quoted the reply 
of the Commissar for Foreign Affairs to the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment’s statement that its action in admitting German troops 
had “the purpose of preserving peace in the Balkans.” On 
the contrary, said the Soviet Commissar, this action leads 
not to the consolidation of peace, but to an extension of the 
sphere of war ; and he added that the Soviet Government is 
not in a position to render any support whatever to the 
Bulgarian Government in the execution of its present policy. 
Thus, to the consternation of her friends in Bulgaria, Russia 
washes her hands of that country in so far as she pursues a 
policy which Russia regards as warlike. The reply, of course, 
admits of being read in two ways. It may mean that, dis- 
approving of the German invasion, she will not take any action 
against Turkey to help the Germans ; or it may mean that, 
disapproving of Bulgaria’s surrender, she will not take any 
action against Germany to save the victim. Or it may mean 
both. Perhaps the correct conclusion to be drawn is that the 
Soviet Government will be “ true to its peace policy ”—that 1s, 
refrain from fighting anyone as long as it can. 


Lease-and-Lend Delays 

It is impossible not to deplore the obstructions to the 
passage of the Lease-and-Lend Bill through the American 
Senate. At a moment when every day’s delay is of vital con- 
sequence, and when the Administration is standing ready to 
take action on a vast scale the moment the legislative authority 
is conferred, opposition Senators are making ten-hour speeches 
in order to postpone a decision which they are powerless to 
avert. It was confidently believed at one time that the Bill 
would be through by the middle of last week. Now it is 
doubtful whether it will be through by the middle of next. 
Ail this is little less than maddening to those on this side 
who know how overwhelming may be the cost in ships’ cargoes 
and human life of every day’s delay. -But such feelings must 
be held in check. The measure before the Senate is revolu- 
tionary in its relation to everything in America’s past practice. 
are entitled to though those supporting the 
Administration completely waive the argument) that 
of such immense moment demand a discussion proportionate 
to their importance. That contention, it is true, is made the 
cover for a great deal of purely vexatious obstructionism, but. 
that is in the tradition of the Senate, where debates are hardly 
ever closured. The Administration is not likely to sit and 
watch the debate drag on interminably. A closure motion 
could probably be carried in case of need. But that is the 
President’s business. Ours is to wait the outcome with what 
patience we can, avoiding studiously any word that might pro- 
vide ammunition for the opposition in the Senate. 


Senators argue 


issues 


Mr. Menzies and Japan 

In previous speeches Mr. R. G. Menzies, Prime Minister of 
Australia, has told something of his country’s great achieve- 
ment in preparing men and equipment so that it is ready to 
take its part with the rest of the Empire against any eventuality. 
In his speech to the Foreign Press Association on Monday 
he rejected the idea that the despatch of a force to Singapore 
and the intensification of defence in Australia were actions 
taken against the Japanese. Furthermore, he protested against 


the idea that, because the Empire is at war with Germany and 
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Japan has joined the Axis, a conflict with Japan is inevitable 
He pleaded for greater frankness in international relations 
and suggested that if all the Pacific Powers would lay their 
cards on the table and state their aims and hopes withoy 
reserve that would be a valuable contribution to diplomacy, 
Doubtless he would agree that in the last resort our judgemey 
of a foreign Power must be based on “ deeds not words,” Yj, 
cannot overlook the fact that in recent months Japan has bee 
taking a leaf out of the Nazi book in using speeches as Part of 
a war of nerves. But just because Australia is not subject jp 
nerves of that sort, and because she will not, as Mr. Menzig 
says, let the “element of fear inform her foreign policy,” jt 
is all the more worth while to urge that circumlocution shoul 
be cut out of diplomacy, and that statesmen should get down 
to the real facts, which are capable of being handled by under. 
standing and without an extension of the war. The speech 
gives Mr. Matsuoka an opportunity to respond in the same 
spirit. Mr. Menzies has disavowed any thought of appease. 
ment, but for the moment his speech has frankly puzzled 
Australia. 


The Thailand Settlement 

Normal political phraseology has no validity on the lips of 
totalitarians. A New Order means domination A demand fo, 
“sincerity ” is a demand for subservience. And mediation js q 
synonym for coercion. The latter fact has been driven wel 
into the perception of the Vichy Government in connexion with 
the dispute between Thailand and Indo-China, which has now 
been, apart from details, settled at Tokyo. Japan was the 


self-suggested mediator. Japan has for long aimed a 
strengthening Thailand and weakening Indo-China. It is not 


surprising, therefore, that Thailand has succeeded in obtaining, 
and Indo-China been compelled to relinquish, practicaily every- 
thing that Thailand wanted. The most interesting feature of 
the negotiations was the intervention of Herr Hitler at the 
critical moment Vichy was disposed to resist demands, backed 
by the mediator, which it considered inordinate, but German 
pressure brought Marshal Pétain and Admiral Darlan to “see 
reason.” The cession of territory goes far beyond what could 
by any stretch of language be described as mere frontier-rectifi- 
cation, but the Indo-China negotiators had, of course, no option 
in the matter. The natural effect of the decision would be to 
stimulate in Indo-China the trend, already marked, towards the 
de Gaulle movement. But that will no doubt be discouraged 
by Japan as being a movement towards freedom. And Japanis 
well able to make her counsels effective. 


Administration in Conquered Country 

For a civilised State the conquest of enemy territory carries 
with it certain human responsibilities which it cannot shitk 
even if they are burdensome. We can guess what Germany cr 
Italy would do if cither of them found in a conquered county 
ten thousand settlers of enemy nationality whese well-being 
depended on a subsidy from her. But in such matters 
Germany and Italy under their present rulers cannot & 
accounted civilised, and Great Britain’s standards are not theirs. 
When Marshal Graziani evacuated Benghazi he left a letter 
commending the ten thousand Italians settled on the land 
the care of the British General. It might seem an easy matter 
to hand back to the Arabs land on which at one time they had 
rights of pasturage. But to do so would be to inflict undeserved 
hardship on a generation of Italians who have been settled 
there and have made neglected land productive. The colon 
sation scheme depended on the payment of a State subsidy for 
another year, and if it is to be continued there is no one to pay 
it but the British Government. International law requires that 
the legal status quo should be maintained till altered by treaty. 
Justice clearly demands that the Arabs’ claims should remain iM 
abeyance till the war is over, and that the British administratots 
should do what they can to enable the farmers to carry on theif 
farms and continue the work of improving the land. It may 
cost us £750,000 a year. 
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Rationalising the Factories 

fhe Government has taken another sweeping emergency 
measure which will enable it to extract the fullest advantage 
from the limitation of supplies already imposed on consumer 
goods. Since the object was to reduce the manufacture of 
goods for domestic consumption, it followed that the firms 
engaged in manufacturing them would be working to less than 
capacity—an uneconomic, wasteful proposition. The cutting 
down of civilian consumption could only produce the full 
results desired if it released labour and factory-space as well 
js materials for more essential purposes. Tle Government, 
therefore, has decided to concentrate production in a reduced 
gumber of factories working full time. This will obviously 
impose hardship on firms which will be required to cease pro- 
duction and run the danger of losing their goodwill. To 
reduce this to a minimum, the Government invites groups of 
industries to endeavour to make arrangements among them- 
glves, imposing on the industries that survive the obligation 
to compensate those that close down ; and records will be kept 
of factories closed and workers transferred so that they may 
sume their old employment after the war when restrictions 
on production and consumption are removed. The aim, in 
fact, is a kind of rationalisation, carried out as far as possible 
by consent, but with compulsion in the background, with a 
view to more efficient production on a restricted scale. The 
measure is absolutely necessary under the conditions of war, 
but it is too much to hope that it can be carried out without 
creating difficulty, hardship and possibly some friction. 


State Employment of Dock Labour 


Drastic measures are to be taken at key ports in the north- 
western area and later, it is hoped, in the Clydeside area to 
speed-up the turn-round of work at the docks. To ensure 
overseas supplies the provision of more ships is not the only 
necessary measure ; it is also essential to make fuller use of 
the ships that we have by eliminating delays in loading and 
unloading, thus enabling each vessel to make more voyages. 
t is to secure more continuity of work and greater flexibility 
of labour that the decision has been taken to make the Minister 
of Transport the employer of all the registered dock workers 
in Liverpool, Manchester, Preston and other north-western 
ports. The ports in this area have accepted the scheme. It 
will give the dockers continuous work, security and good 
pay; they will be available to turn their hands without delay 
from one job to another ; with the sound co-operation which 
has been promised by shipowners, dock authorities and trade 
unions, it is calculated that there should be a 40 per cent. 
quicker turn-round, and time wasted by ships in port will be 
saved. The Greenock men are also ready to come into line, 
but at Glasgow there has been considerable opposition from the 
Scottish Transport and General Workers Union, which does 
not love Mr. Bevin. 


The Services’ Food-Ration 

The cut in the services’ food-rations will be welcomed not 
because anyone would grudge soldiers or sailors or airmen an 
ounce of the sustenance they need, but because the evidence 
is strong that the army in particular has been getting con- 
siderably more than it either needs or desires. In addition 
male and female members of the services in sedentary occupa- 
tions will be reduced to civilian rations, the administrative 
difficulties in the way of this reform having apparently been 
overcome. At the same time a prospective cut of 50 per cent. 
im rations for all live-stock (with certain exceptions) from 
April rst will force on farmers a milk-and-meat policy which 
no doubt best suits the needs of the country in this emergency. 
Dairy herds are to be kept up, but all bullocks have to be 
slaughtered early. It will, indeed, be not merely a milk-and- 
meat but a milk-and-veal policy. The wisdom of it depends 
On estimates of the length of the war. On the short view we 
save not only imports of feeding-stuffs but imports of meat by 
the slaughter of home stocks, and that just at a time when the 
submarine-menace is likely to be more serious. That is fully 
justified so far as 1941 is concerned. But what of 1942? 
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The Week in Parliament 

Cur Parliamentary Correspondent writes: Circumstances 
outside my control prevented my listening to the speeches and 
concessic :s made on the second day’s debate of the MacDonald 
Bill. Ke.ance on the Press or the B.B.C. is generally a poor 
substitute. As this is the first debate I have missed for many 
months I should like to express a view on the role of members 
both in war and peace. Parliament fulfils itself in many ways, 
lest one narrow interpretation should corrupt its vitality. There 
are over 600 ways of carrying out Parliamentary duties. But 
each member has a unique re'ationship, indeed a contract, with 
his constiiuency, with several thousand men and women, whose 
special and general interests he is elected to safeguard. This 
is either a job worth doing or a pretence. Two members who 
have more recently fought seats, Major Lloyd and Colonel 
Headlam, can testify that their electors wished them to sit in 
Parliament, and accordingly Major Lloyd resigned his com- 
mission. 

7 * * * 

Mussoiini, in an interview I had with him some eight years 
ago, said that it was impossible for any one inan to represent 
the views and interests of some §0,000 people, engaged perhaps 
in a hundred different industries. Our theory and practice are 
different, as Mr. Oswald Lewis and Sir Percy Harris and others 
made clear. We regard a man as a citizen first and as a docker, 
a miner or a teacher only at a secondary stage. As a citizen 
he has rights and obligations, he holds views about peace and 
war and about the general colour and tone of politics. Often 
he puts his faith in a man, regardless of any definite party 
background or affiliation. Millions of citizens belong to no 
party or trade union. All this is part of the foundation of our 
democratic system. 

* * * * 

We are fighting the battle of our existence under a united 
leadership and on a united front. But the Prime Minister’s 
speech raised a root-question. Members saw a danger that 
they might all become functionaries of the Government. This 
would speedily mean a suspension of critical faculties, and 
possibly of representation, at the order of the uniteds’ leader. 
If specific opposition is to be interpreted as general opposi- 
tion, members might just as well enrol for the duration. The 
overwhelming majority are solidly behind the Government. 

* * * * 

But there have been wide differences of view on many 
specific questions, the treatment of aliens, the organisation of 
man-power and industry, the Vansittart broadcasts and foreign 
propaganda, civil defence, including shelters and conditions 
in reception areas, some recent appointments and so forth. 
The constructive criticism on these matters has, I believe, 
helped the Prime Minister, particularly on the home-front. 
Such criticism is at least as useful as sitting on a local Informa- 
tion Committee. In fact one can sit on half a dozen committees 
or be in one of the Services and still apply criticism. It is 
dangerous doctrine to convert the proper citadel of criticism 
into a place for functionaries and yes-men. This is why the 
Commons asserted itself and why the Government was right 
to make important concessions. 


* * * * 


The new measures introduced by Mr. Oliver Lyttelton are 
inevitable and overdue. But of course they raise a crop of 
questions. The idea of concentrating production in the most 
efficient units is not new. It was done before the war both in 
steel and shipping, in the latter ruthlessly, with the help of 
the Bank of England. In the case of cotton there has been 
ceaseless disagreement over method. But the general principle 
in each case was that the industry itself was best able to per- 
form this delicate operation. It is still delicate, because opinions 
differ on which are the most efficient units. The State will 
have to be more than an umpire in such a momentous under- 
taking. The House will not quarrel with any methods which 
will increase production. 
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WHICH NEW ORDER? i 
. the | 
Euro 
HE demand for a statement of British war-aims has continuing for ever. There is nothing inspiring in Suffe. fe ot 
been less insistent of late. There are many reasons ing passively. An Anti-Nazi German, Herr Sebastig fM it & 
why the time is inopportune. Confident though we may Haffner, now in England, has outlined his plans fo, ag on 
be and are about the outcome of the war, we have months Offensive Against Germany* in a little book ing fy ee! 
of desperate ordeal before us, and it is when we have published under that title. There is no reason for Sta 
passed through the valley and are emerging into sunlight accepting them as they stand. There is good reas visib 
that the moment for declaring the use we shall make of indeed for viewing much of them critically. But 
victory will be near. It is beginning to be realised, more- comments on the New Order are important. “ Its dy, 
over, that what is in question is not merely British but ger,” he writes, “is that it panders to those very instigg, 
Allied war-aims, and there has, so far as is known, been and desires of the masses which Hitler cannot permanem § T | 
so far none of the necessary discussion with those Allies disregard: their yearning for peace, quiet, security anj | 
whose governments have their temporary seat in London, freedom, their surfeit of wars and victories and thei, § wk 
or with others like Greece and Turkey, whose concurrence weariness,” and he believes that his fellow-Germans jp § 2 
in any statement of aims is as desirable as Belgium’s or particular are reconciled to what they are undergoing y § %™ 
Poland’s. Much more important is the indispensable promises of peace, travel-plans and Strength through Jo; § ™ 
necessity of co-ordinating our views in every essential with cruises for the workers, a world thrown open to Germ § 
those of the United States. Whether that great country at youth, more personal liberty, even a modification of the ta 
the end of the war is a belligerent or still technically a treatment of the Jews. Is it wise to leave this grandiog re 
neutral, her conception of the basis of international rela- but superficially attractive structure unchallenged? BB. 
tionships will be backed by a military and industrial strength It is true that it is in the main a thing of words. By § Mal 
so immense as to invest with overwhelming importance any in one respect at least it has formidable reality. Pra. ]} The 
plan to which she might be ready to give material as well tically the whole of Europe west of Russia is under, § ifa 
as moral support. Here again, so far as is known, little single domination, and to that extent a political unit § ia ' 
progress towards any concerted programme of international Germany can speak with effect not merely of a New § 














































reconstruction has been made. Order, but of a New Europe in which the old antagonism, § 
Not that the need for a statement of war-aims is clamant the old strategic frontiers, the old ruinous customs-ber- 7 


yet. The neutrals, for whose benefit it has commonly been riers are being obliterated, by an iron hand no doubt, and 
advocated, become constantly fewer. The United States is by the imposition of tyrannous measures that will becom the 
not to be counted as an ordinary neutral, and Spain’s course progressively more unbearable, but effectively enough t0 JP ino 
of action will be determined by quite other considerations lend plausibility to the picture of a new united continent J my 
than rival declarations of intention regarding the post-war conceived of as a whole instead of as an aggregate oi § Mr 
world. And there is always the very real danger that units. What plans for Europe has Great Britain and her § hol 
when it comes to formulating a concrete programme, allies as counterpoise to that? What evidences are they exp 


involving the adoption of this proposal and the rejection providing that they too conceive of the continent asi J 
of that, differences fatal to national unity or harmonious whole? They have, in fact, a perfectly good answer v § ““ 
relations between allies may reveal themselves. But dis- those questions, yet not so good that it might not k | ** 
cussions of broad principle in both official and unofficia: better still. Germany dominates a _ continent of 


circles there can and should be, and for that matter have crushed peoples. Great Britain is the leading Power in J 7, 
been. Lord Halifax, for instance, at a Chatham House dinner an alliance of Governments freely co-operating with her. § p, 


some nine weeks before war broke out, defined the bases The moral strength of the free alliance will prove mor § y; 
of British policy in terms calculated to command genera! potent in the long run than the materia! strength of a § Bo 
assent. Our first resolve, he said, was to resist aggression. coalition created by coercion, but only if the alliance can J in 


In the second place we declared our readiness to co-operate show itself as practical in purpose and as resolute in action J tw 


in extending to all nations the opportunity of a larger as the coalition. rel 
economic life. We regarded the reduction of warlike pre- In that respect there is much to be accomplished yet : 
parations as essential, and we believed in equal oppor- There exists in Britain today a considerable section of o 

‘i 





tunities for all in trade with colonial and undeveloped European society in little. There exist all the making 
territories. From that general statement of aims there is of an international council, backed materially by an inter fy 
nothing to subtract today, and nothing of paramount im- national force. The Belgian and Dutch, the Norwegian, f ;, 
portance to add to it. That is the kind of programme the Polish, the Czecho-Slovakian Governments are hert, fy, 
we shall some day lay on the peace-table. in touch with one another and with the British. In add- § ¢ 
But there is one particular argument in favour of a_ tion, potentially most important of all, there are the Free § th 
statement of war-aims which deserves attention. Hitler, French, and there is talk of organising Free Italians and § or 
it is said, has outlined something that he calls a New Order. possibly, too, Free Germans. All the Governments, § A 
That may be, and is, no more than a rhetorical synonym moreover, are supported by forces fighting shoulder t 
for German domination, but even States which realise that shoulder or keel to keel or wing to wing with ours. Only  & 
are in danger of persuading themselves that political this week publicity has been given to the brilliant achieve 
slavery may be tolerable if combined with the absence of ments of Polish and Czecho-Slovakian and Belgian ait 
war and some degree of economic opportunity within a men embodied so far as possible in national squadrons § 
German Zollverein. On the face of it there might seem within the general British cadres. There is a starting- 
little enough to attract in any Hitlerian New Order. Bel- point of the first importance here. Some pairs of States, 
gium and Holland, Norway and Denmark, Poland and Poland and Czecho-Slovakia in particular, are already Bp 
Czecho-Slovakia know to their bitter cost what it means. working out the details of a close co-operation, military Bai 
Its disciples in those States are as few as on the day when and economic and cultural, after the war. That is allo § s 
their frontiers were violated. But we cannot count on that ~_ — an 








* Secker and Warburg, 2s. 
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the good, but the process should be more general. Against 
the plans Hitler is imposing for a unitary but Nazified 
Furope there can be set forthwith not merely the pro- 

e for a Europe united by the free co-operation of 
its constituent States, but a beginning of the actual realisa- 
tion of it. Knowledge that the Allied Governments were 
meeting in London and had formed a Society of Allied 
States both to promote their co-operation and to make it 
yisible would soon reach the nations represented and give 
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them new confidence and hope. They would see a con- 
structive spirit at work, they would realise that their 
Governments, even though temporarily in exile, were not 
despairing of Europe, nor leaving the claims of Hitler 
to shape its destinies without reply. The ideal of Free 
Europe, given every practical expression possible, and 
driven into the minds of people everywhere by a new 
technique of propaganda, may be made the most potent 
moral constituent of victory. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


DISLIKE the B.B.C.’s political censorship very much. And 

when I am told that “ the B.B.C.” will invite no pacifist to 
talk even on subjects completely unrelated to pacifism (Canon 
Raven, for example, is—appropriately enough—a leading 
omithologist) or actors and musicians whose function at the 
microphone would be simply to act plays or play music 
approved in advance by the B.B.C., what I should like to know 
jg not what, but who, the B.B.C. for this purpose is. Is it the 
Director-General, Dr. F. W. Ogilvie? Is it Sir Allan Powell, 
Chairman, and now practically the sole effective member, of the 
BB.C. Corporation? Or is there someone in Whitehall or 
Malet Street or elsewhere pulling strings from further back? 
The B.B.C., no doubt, has a case. It argues, I imagine, that 
if a person does anything as reprehensible (and I quite concur 
in the use of that adjective) as to identify himself with a 
Communist organisation whose activities militate against national 
unity and the effective prosecution of the war, it is the B.B.C.’s 
business at least to refrain from increasing his influence by 
“putting him on the air.” The answer to that is that a 
man like Mr. Michael Redgrave needs no advertisement from 
the B.B.C. or anyone else, and that, though the B.B.C. is 
most decidedly concerned with what Mr. Michael Redgrave 
may say before the microphone, it has no concern at all with 
Mr. Redgrave’s thoughts. For the fact that Mr. Redgrave 
holds certain views, not that he is making any attempt to 
express them, is what has apparently prompted the B.B.C.’s 
action. It may be quite right (or quite wrong) to take official 
steps against Communists, but I cannot see that that duty 
devolves on the B.B.C. 

* * * * 

Nearly all bearers of the name of Rendel link up somehow. 
Thus there is a distant but clearly traceable connexion between 
Dr. Rendel Harris, who died last Saturday, and Mr. George 
William Rendel, still, as I write, British Minister at Sofia. 
Both find a common original in one James Harris, who set up 
in business at Plymouth about 1770. Having a family of 
twenty-three he was able to weave extensive and complicated 
relationships, involving, among others, Gladstone’s friend, Lord 
Rendel, the Wedgwoods of Etruria, Lord Justice Bowen and 
Mr. Austin Dobson. (Even “Janus” comes in some- 
where.) One of James Harris’s sons was Dr. Rendel Harris’s 
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father, one of his many daughters was mother of Mr. George 
Wightwick Rendel, father of the Minister at Sofia. Start- 
ing life as a mathematician, Dr. Harris switched surprisingly 
over to palaeography, and became Reader in that subject at 
Cambridge. His studies on the Codex Bezae were classic in 
their time. His most important discovery—in a monastery 
on Mount Sinai—was the full Syrian text of the Apology of 
Aristides, of which till then only a fragment was known. His 
textual criticism was often audaciously conjectural, but 
generally brilliantly conjectural all the same—till his later 
years, when he drew fascinating but by no means convincing 
conclusions about race-migrations from collections of name- 
resemblances. Dr. Harris had many sides. One of the authors 
in whom he was peculiarly versed was Artemus Ward. 
* * * * 

The new paper shortage, which will reduce the penny daily 
Papers sometimes to four pages and sometimes to six, and 
affect all other publications proportionately, raises a question 
80 difficult that it will no doubt be left alone. The general 
Principle ruling the organisation of life today is that all labour 


and material not serving an imperative national need should be 
switched over to some activity definitely furthering the war- 
effort. Unnecessary foodstuffs are being shut out or cut off, 
clothing is to be utilitarian rather than luxurious, petrol is 
drastically rationed. When it comes to periodicals it is obvious 
from a glance at any Press Directory that there are scores of 
publications which in the sense of the word generally accepted 
today serve no useful purpose at all. Obviously the national 
interest would be advanced by diverting their paper-ration to 
other publications definitely meeting a public need. It would 
be hard on the journals thus deprived of their raw materials, 
but no harder than the fate meted out to wholesalers and 
retailers of goods decreed to be unnecessary at the present 
time. But the task of discrimination would be so baffling that 
no one is likely to undertake it—and I certainly do not suggest 
that anyone should. There would, moreover, be a temptation 
to any Minister who did assume such power, and attempt to 
use it, to take the opportunity to penalise some papers whose 
general attitude was critical or distasteful to the Government. 
And though this journal would probably have little to fear on 
that score it would, I hope, throw all its weight behind any 
other that might seem to be unjustly victimised. 
* * * * 

In his broadcast last Sunday evening Mr. Priestley recurred, 
very relevantly to his argument, to the casualties in the last 
war as cause of the paucity of first-class men in public life 
today. The flower of our manhood—the contention runs— 
all the men who should be leaders today, was kiiled off. 
There is something in this, of course. Indeed, there 
is a good deal in it. But I have always felt that rather too 
much was made of it, and Mr. Priestley—as one of the useful 
services he performs—sent me turning up statistics. It is 
commonly said that we lost roughly a million men. Actually 
the number of deaths (I quote from figures in an appendix to 
Cruttwell’s History of the Great War, and based on 
returns in Hansard for May 5th, 1921) was just under 
950,000, but that was for the whole Empire, including India. 
The total for Great Britain and Ireland was 744,702. What 
was the total number of men of military age (18-50) at the 
time of the war? The Registrar-General’s returns refer to 
the census years, of which the most relevant in this case is 
1911. The total of males between 20 and 50 was then 
9,436,316. Making allowance for the 18-20’s and for the increase 
of population between 1911 and 1914-18, we get a total of 
close on 10,000,000. The deaths therefore were little more 
than about 7.5 of the whole. That, of course, is not the whole 
story. No doubt the deaths in the lower age-groups were much 
higher than the general average, and Mr. Priestley is very 
likely right in saying that the casualties among officers, the 
natural leaders of men, was disproportionately high. But such 
loose expressions as “a whole generation wiped out” need 
to be checked by hard facts. 

* * * * 

I advise readers of this column who appreciate polemic 
writing not to miss the editorial in the current Nineteenth 
Century on “ The Obscurantists "—certain writers of the Left 
to whom the Editor of the Nineteenth Century devotes a 
singularly pungent pen. Without necessarily endorsing all his 
strictures I recommend the article as one of the most trenchant 
pieces of writing I have come across for some time. 

Janus. 











HE events which have happened during the last week so 

far from clarifying the situation seem to have made it 
more obscure. Bulgaria has joined the Axis and opened her 
doors to the German troops who have been so eager to occupy 
the country that they have pushed along ice-bound roads, 
leaving at the verges the debris of vehicles which could not 
stand the strain. This fact should tell us something ; but it 
only discloses what we know: that the developments are con- 
sequences and not an initiative. The compulsion of the swift 
events of the African campaign has provoked its inevitable 
response. But beyond that the position is shrouded in a 
deeper gloom. The troops are in Bulgaria, and there they 
stand. Their number is not known. A first approximation 
would be of little service, since if the weather is as bad as it 
is reported to be, it seems incredible that many divisions have 
yet been moved. Only a week ago the country was in deep 
snow, and this is not the terrain to tempt an army under those 
conditions. 

It is the next move that arouses interest and anxiety. There 
is evidence that the centre of gravity of the German troop- 
concentration, though it may be on the east, is not on the 
south-east. There are more troops on Germany’s eastern 
marches than there were during the Polish campaign. The 
distribution over Europe has a virtuosity that lacks impres- 
siveness from the military point of view. The occupation of 
so many hostile countries must rest a little heavily on the 
German mind ; but it seems not nearly so heavy a burden as 
the “alliance” with Russia. If, as seems probable, the enemy 
wishes to restore a converging attack upon Egypt the venture 
can hardly be devoid of risk ; and, indeed, it might have the 
effect of creating that two-front war which German strategy 
has been at such pains to avoid. 

The main point of interest is the weight of the German con- 


centration in Rumania for use in the Balkan campaign. In 
this matter it seems that the estimates have been over- 
imaginative. It is easy to juggle with divisions and place them 


in vast numbers over the Continent. As I have suggested they 
are, indeed, spread about rather more widely than the German 
soldiers of the last war would have approved. But they do 
not appear to be in Rumania-Bulgaria in overwhelming 
strength. There are probably not more than twelve to fifteen 
divisions there, all told; and, if Germany is as trustful in her 
neighbour on the lower Danube as she appears to be in Poland, 
all these will not be withdrawn. It must be remembered that 
Germany stands on part of the northern frontier of Yugo- 
slavia and through Hungary over the whole of it. Until Yugo- 
slavia discloses her attitude, divisions will be maintained there 
which can threaten the last of the independent Balkan States 
by the six railways that run north from it 

Caution would suggest that no further move to the south 
should be made until that problem is cleared up. If the 
Germans were heavily concentrated in Bulgaria, it would 
appear that the problem had largely solved itself since Yugo- 
slavia would be almost helpless. Apart from the Adriatic, 
which is at least within some sort of Italian control, and the 
flank which is covered by Greece, she is surrounded either by 
the Axis Powers or countries controlled by them. But, if 
Hitler is playing the careful game at which he is now an 
adept, he must hope to secure his immediate, if not his remote 
objectives, without fighting. His practice is gradually to under- 
mine the strategic position of his victims until they must either 
accept his orders or give battle under conditions so disadvan- 
tageous that the result is a foregone conclusion. But it is the 
first he prefers; and in the case of Yugoslavia he has pushed 
the process to a point at which he is now ready to issue his com- 
mands. What can Yugoslavia do? The time appears to have 
passed when she could fight with a sound chance of success. 

If that should be the case, if Hitler can make use of Yugo- 
slavia, he would naturally prefer to use that jumping-off ground 
against Greece, since it is connected by means of its railways 
with central Europe. He might also advance through the 
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Struma valley. He might, indeed, threaten to march along iy [Most | 
three other roads that connect Bulgaria to Greece: and in thy peral : 
way place the greatest strain upon the heroic nation Which firy pang 
challenged one of the Axis partners successfully. But why ti Poss 
this elaboration unless the Germans fear some allied inter den 
vention that might interfere with their plans? Here We a , sorshi 
at a great disadvantage, since we do not know what Plans hay Spectator 
been concerted with Turkey for assistance to Greece, It jp torpedoun 
hardly permissible to speculate upon them; and yet we hay when th 
to assume that careful thought has been given to the varigg munavelling 
possibilities in the situation. The Chief of the Imperg Novel 
General Staff does not travel some thousands of miles from his rescued 
office merely for the sake of exchanging speculations, jy ™°™ Re 
business is to discuss and concert plans. But, at the momep, “ ro 
we have no knowledge of what is afoot. The most reassuring << 
evidence that the situation 1s not wholly favourable to Germayy 

is the fact that she has not yet abandoned manoeuvre and takey 
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to weapons. If the position were perfectly clear and favourabjs om 
there would be no specia! messengers flying across the Cm. - es 
tinent to Turkey, and no furthe: delay for discussions, ae 
What misgiving we feel is due to the openness and obvioy. od wet 
ness of the German threats and the absence of any sign of oy ‘cht of 
rejoinder. By preference, of course, we should take such zr 
action that the enemy would be faced with the necessity of ei ev 
finding the reply. That course we have exploited in Africa: marines. 
but the Libyan campaign with its toll of 140,000 prisoners and ship hee 
immense captures of war material is over, and the colony o ind we 
Italian East Africa is fast ceasing to be Italian. That initiative has which W 
been so calmly pressed that Hitler has been compelled to tae 9. mov 
action, to anticipate his spring campaign. But it is not rapid si 
Obvious where we could develop another campaign with th Big gor 
same result. The enemy is fast being cleared out of Africa Bi ioj the 
and, indeed, it seems likely that the Germans are using th i youid | 
same score and, with the requisite adaptations, attempting t Just | 
repeat the original theme. Hitler is unlikely to abandon the § pywards 
attempt to threaten Egypt through Libya, as he has run his Bj cor 
colours to the masthead so defiantly. At the moment it 8 Bigted s 
incredible that there should be many German troops or much ff ys hay 
material in Tripelitania. The minefield must have simplified Jj oceller 
the work of interception for our navy ; and we can be sure § did she 
they will neglect no opportunity that is offered them to sitk Bi her fre 
transports. Theoretically, and on paper, the task of reinforce of Pari 
ing the Tripolitania garrison should be impossible. But who 9“ Wher 
would have said that the German campaign against Norway, Byery a 
from Stavanger northward, was possible before it happened? ff Germa 
Much may be achieved by an entirely resolute enemy who has Bi litle v 
no delicacy about the risk of human life. sinking 
The other part of the converging attack could only come Our 
through Syria.. Germany might hope to force her way through § group. 
to Syria without touching Macedonia. The Maritsa valley leads togethe 
straight to the Bulgarian-Turkish frontier, and the main ral Bf out of 
way line points to Adrianople. But there the troubles appeat J roughr 
to begin. When the defences of Turkey are discussed, t Bare no 
is customary to consider the Chatalja defence line; but this i So we 
position is only twenty-five miles from Istanbul; and that § think 
does not offer much manoeuvring room. Indeed, it is not i & rightly 
lines that anyone would now place his wholehearted faith J} towar 
What is pertinent to the question is the difficulty of crossing land j 
the straits into Asia Minor against a skilful, stubborn and well § know 
equipped resistance. From the allied point of view the prime § makin 
weakness of the position and of the whole Balkan situation 8 § Exy 
the appearance of the defensive adopted at second thoughts Jj One ; 
In the May campaign in the West, the allies were actually § dozen 
on the line which Schlieffen feared most as the rallying point § confic 
that might enable the Allies to constrict his attacking force. § overb 
That they could not halt the actual advance was due to theif We t 
taking up the line belatedly. The peril of the doctrine of the the t 
defensive is that it is taken to mean that treops have some helpf 
particular superiority when they are on the defensive. That and | 
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is untrue as stated. The defensive can be made so pov erful 
that only a force superior in every way can break through 
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[Most of the obituary notices of Dr. Rendel Harris, whose 
ral took place on Wednesday, referred to the fact of his 
being twice torpedoed in the Mediterranean, in 1916 and 1917, 
ters where the same dangers exist today. Dr. Harris told 
: ~— of his adventures in a brochure, Ulysses to His 
he printed for private circulation (partly for reasons of 
No grounds for privacy remaining now, The 
able to reproduce the story of the second 
rorpedoing. Space does not permit the inclusion of the first, 
when the ‘City of Birmingham,’ in which Dr. Harris was 
ravelling to Egypt, was torpedoed near the island of Pantellaria 
is November, 1916. On that occasion the passengers were 
rescued by a hospital-ship after only three or four hours in the 
oats. In April, 1917, Dr. Harris began his return journey in 
the ‘City of Paris” in company with his friend Dr. James Hope 
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nomen, Youlton, who had travelled in the ship from India.] 

aSsunn 

er Many N April 3rd we passed the Straits of Messina at 8 a.m. 
taken After this we moved away northward. I remember 
Ourabl pointing out the Straits of Bonifacio to Moulton as being 


¢ Gn. ie place where J. H. Newman wrote Lead Kindly Light as 
te was lying becalmed in an orange boat. We passed Corsica, 





bvious. id were now within one short day of our destination, in 
of ow sight of land on one side, and almost in sight of land on the 
> Such B her, The sea had been up till then almost absolutely calm, 
sity of Band everything was favourable for a night-attack by sub- 
Africa; Bf narines. Not long before midnight the crash came. The 
TS and ship heeled over with the blow. We jumped from our berths 
my of Band we moved down the deck together to our appointed boat, 
ve has which was rapidly lowered, the sea being still fairly calm, and 
0 take BH ve moved away from the ship’s side in expectation of her 
+ Met B apid sinking. This did not, however, take place. The torpedo 
b the had got into the cotton bales and spent its force on them, 
Atria Hf and the ship recovered her position—indeed, I believe she 
§ the B would have reached port if she had been let alone. 

"© BH Just then, through the half darkness, a black form moved up 
the Biowards us. The first thought was that it was a patrol who 
n his Hind come to our rescue. This idea was soon dispelled. The 
I'S Bhated submarine had come up close to our boat to see what 
much Byas happening. They hailed us with a string of questions in 


lied Bi excellent English. What was the name of the ship? Where 
did she hail from? What port was she bound for? What was 
hi her freight? And where was the Captain? We replied, “ City 
Of Hof Paris,” “ From Karachi to Marseilles,” “General Cargo.” 
who B “Where was the Captain? We did not know.” They were 
way, Bvery angry at this; they said we ought to know, and the 
ed? BGerman officer fingered his pistol. The submarine moved a 
has Bittle way off, and, seeing that the ‘City of Paris’ was not 
sinking, commenced to sink her by gunfire over our heads. 
Our boat in some way became detached from the other 
ugh Beroup. It is not easy in the darkness of the night to keep 
ads together. When the morning broke we were in a rough sea, 
ai Bout of sight of land. We did not venture, in view of the 
ea! Broughness of the weather, to put up a sail, as these lifeboats 
it Bare not made for sailing, and we should probably have capsized. 
His So we kept to the oars all through that day, and I do not 
hat JB think we saw land until Saturday morning, if I remember 
it Brightly, when someone descried land to the east, and we made 
th B towards it to the best of our ability. We did not know what 
ng @ land it was, and there were all kinds of conjectures, but we 
lt B know now that it was the mountains of Corsica that we were 
ne & making for. 

8 @ Exposure had now begun to tell upon our Asiatic seamen. 
. One after another of them went mad, and we soon lost the 
ly dozen of them, Dr. Moulton saying a little prayer, as he 
at B confided to me, over the first two that he helped to throw 
® B overboard. The boat was in constant danger of being swamped. 
it § We threw out a sea-anchor from the bow in order to prevent 
¢ Bthe boat from broaching to the sea, and it operated very 
¢ helpfully. Also we had two oilbags which we hung over, 
and the oil, as it escaped from them, broke the force of the 
Waves and produced a relative calm around the boat. In 
that way we saved ourselves again and again, although the 
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boat was rapidly becoming water-logged and unseaworthy. 
After a while it became almost impossible to do anything 
effective in the way of baling. I am not quite sure how many 
we were on board. I think we were 28, of whom 14 ultimately 
landed: this would mean that 12 Asiatics were lost, and two 
Europeans. Mrs. Goldsmith, the doctor’s wife, had caught 
up two blankets from the bed where she was sleeping and 
brought them on board. A great blessing they were, for 
we covered ourselves with them, and used them over our heads 
to keep off the breaking waves. But the water soon found 
its way to us, and we had to lie in it as best we could. 

Moulton was in the next place in the boat, a little further 
from me, and more exposed to the weather, and with no 
protection except a piece of tarpaulin which had been erected 
over his head, and over which the waves were constantly 
breaking. He had been very busy with the oars and with 
the baling as long as his strength lasted. I myself had tried 
to row, but was too feeble, and was ordered off. He stuck 
to it until attacks of sickness stopped him. But up to the 
last he was doing everything he could for everybody, and won 
the admiration of all on board. They brought me word on 
Saturday morning early that he was sinking. I struggled to 
get to him, but in the few moments’ delay he passed away, 
and before I could get across to him he was gone and his 
body was lying on the side of the boat ready for last words 
and last actions. That was Saturday morning. 

We had been on rations so far of a rather severe type. An 
occasional biscuit, sometimes with a little jam on it, and a 
spoonful or two of “Ideal” milk, or a sardine. As the 
numbers diminished, the rations increased. We had three 
beakers of water, out of which an occasional pannikin was 
served. At such times one does not think of eating, nor, for 
a good while, of drinking. We were fighting against the 
elements, and it was the fight that occupied us. 

We tried to set sail, first of all putting up a little trial rag 
amidships attached to a couple of oars, and then getting a mast 
stepped and the sail raised. While we were doing this, the 
currents and the tide, which were very powerful, swept us back 
almost out of sight of land. However, Saturday and Sunday, 
we worked towards the shore, which was an iron-bound coast, 
and on Sunday we detected a little break in the rock wall in the 
manner of the Acts of the Apostles—a certain creek with 
a shore, into which we were minded to thrust the ship. Every 
time that we drew near to it we were swept away by the 
force of the wind and the tide. We were all becoming worn 
out, and very near to despair. However, we saw a lighthouse 
on the North on a promontory, and we decided what I felt 
sure was the right thing, to make for the lighthouse, and look 
for calm water on the other side of the promontory. So we 
shortened sail, and the tide, having turned, carried us in that 
direction. 

The wind was now rising again, and the sea, and we were 
in considerable danger. However, towards the afternoon of 
Easter Sunday we passed the lighthouse, and ran into a bay 
where we found ourselves immediately in calm water under 
the shelter of the promontory. My advice was at once to 
land, for the rocks were quite low, and we could have stepped 
on shore. In that case we should at once have got help either 
from the lighthouse or from the interior of the island. But in 
the middle of the bay there was standing another headland 
with a fort on it. You will find it described, I think, in 
Boswell’s Corsica. It is an old Saracen and Genoese fort, now 
occupied by a French garrison. Behind that fort it was obvious 
that there was a harbour and a town, so we determined to 
strike across the bay, go round the fort, and into the harbour 
that was assumed to be on the other side. 

As soon as we moved out of the shelter of the promontory, 
the wind caught us again, and nearly drove us back to the 
open sea. With great labour we got up to the fort, but could 
see no living creature, and the stream that was running out- 
ward was so strong, being fed no doubt by melting snows 
from the mountains, that we were carried back again and 
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again into rough water, and almost out to sea. By this time 
it was getting dark and despair prevailed. I think I myself 
was about as low as any time in the voyage. We despaired— 
“even of life” is the correct expression, and yet we were 
almost in contact with the land. Just at the point where all 
strength seemed to have gone from us, and almost all hope, 
we were hailed through the darkness by a boat manned by 
a Customs House Officer and six strong Corsican lads. They 
soon boarded us, and, putting their strength with our 
enfeebled arms on to the oars, they brought us round into 
the harbour of the town of Calvi, at the north end of the 
Island of Corsica. 


AMERICA TODAY 


By ERWIN D. CANHAM By Air Mail. 


ITH greater confidence than ever before, one is able to 

write that if Britain withstands the spring offensive by 
the Nazis, in whatever form it comes, ultimate victory, measured 
by the factors of American aid, is surely hers. All the elements 
from this side of the Atlantic are favourable—or as favourable 
as could reasonably be expected. And so everything depends 
upon events in, over, and around Britain itself. The British 
people have with them the heartfelt prayers of every American 
who has a drop of moral sense within him—and the only 
exceptions are those with definitely pro-Nazi allegiances or 
those who are completely muddled by a mechanistic kind of 
dialectic. There are not many of these exceptions, although 
they make quite a lot of noise. 

The underlying factors are most encouraging. The Lease- 
and-Lend Bill is surely going through Congress in fairly good 
time. It may not have a great deal of practical effect on the 
spring offensive—and it may. President Roosevelt’s authority, 
already very great under the Constitution itself, will thus be 
specifically reinforced by about the time the offensive may 
begin. Whether there will be anything he can do beyond 
psychological support in that crisis remains to be seen. It 
can be taken for granted that if there is anything to be done, 
as there was after Dunkirk, he will do it, and if the need 
is urgent he will not have to wait for special legislative 
authority. He can act under the Constitution. Apart from 
instant needs, the long-range programme of preparing for 
ultimate British victory will, of course, take on great impetus 
with the passage of the Lease-and-Lend Bill. Tremendous 
British orders which have been held up on account of financ- 
ing can then be placed. One particular order for 2,000 planes 
has been marking time for five weeks, according to Washington 
report. No great harm has been done, however, because the 
planes could not have been started in this time and our air- 
craft-factories have been producing and expanding for new 
production about as fast as was physically possible. 

The best estimates of our aviation experts is that American 
aircraft-production, coupled with Britain’s own, can give air 
supremacy in less than a year. If all of the American pro- 
duction could go intact to Britain, Colonel John H. Jouett, 
president of the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, estimates that air supremacy would be hers in 
six or seven months. Of course all such estimates are variable. 
Other experts have widely different views. There are many 
imponderables, such as the development of new German types. 
But the production of new types has been going on here, too, 
so that American engineers on the whole are confident our 
aircraft will measure up to needs. 

Whether intensive production of armament in all fields will 
get under way here in time enough to permit a British counter- 
offensive on the Continent by next spring is open to some 
doubt. While expansion of factories for intensive aircraft pro- 
duction is far advanced, and in some other isolated lines as 
well, the American economy has not been made over in the 
total fashion which will uitimately- be necessary. The Lease- 
and-Lend Bill will mark the real beginnings of this all-in make- 
over. Meantime, aircraft-output constitutes a good start. And 
perhaps air-supremacy will facilitate the counter-offensive far 
more effectively than can be calculated. Internal breakdown 
on the continent may begin to aid the task. 
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These speculations—though they all depend upon Rp, 
getting through the time that lies just ahead—ere no 
They are a sober estimate of America’s share in the task , 
the present outlook, it is not at all certain that the Upp 
States will formally enter the war. Public opinion js J 
against it. But in practice that will make little differeng , 
our war-effort. It is even conceivable that our Physical ¢ 
tribution may be greater if we refrain from actual belligeren 
now that the commitment of the Lease-and-Lend Bill is 4 
way. 

British people should not be disheartened by the vo 
opposition to this Bill. The well-springs of latent anti-Brigg 
feeling are inevitably spewing forth. There is factitious Parti 
opposition to President Roosevelt. There are many who fy 
giving him specific powers as proposed in the legislation, The, 
are the pacifists, the followers of the Communist Party jix 
the professional Irish-Americans, who are probably more api. 
British than the Irish in Ireland. There are fanatical jg. 
tionists, and certain wild men deluded by anti-Senjy, 
philosophy. 

But all these groups, even though they are over-representj 
in Congress, stand for a very small fraction of national opini. 
The spearhead of the isolationist argument, by which thy 

oped to move the American public sentimentally, was th 
claim that Britain should make a “ negotiated” peace, and j 
was speciously added (by those who have constantly urged th 
United States to keep its hands off Europe) that the Unite 
States should help to negotiate the peace. On January 31s,; 
Gallup survey on this issue was published. Dr. Gallup asked 
his cross-section of Americans: “Which of these two thing 
do you think England should do now—Try to make the bes 
possible peace now with Germany, or keep on fighting in th 
hope of defeating Germany?” 
The results were: 


SEY 00 ME PENNE BOW q...-.05...00000000. I5 per cent, 
Keep on fighting ............... 79 per cent. 
Don’t know ......... 6 per cent. 


That measures the lack of success of the isolationists. 

Further proof that the American people have already mat 
their decision is shown in another Gallup poll. For more tha 
two years, these surveys have repeatedly found the two aim 
of the American public to be (1) to stay out of war and (2) w 
give Britain all possible aid short of war. Which aim lw 
become more important? In May, 1940, 36 per cent. said 
“Help England even at the risk of war.” In August, 47 per 
cent. said this. In January, 1941, 68 per cent. declared they 
favoured help to England even at the risk of war. 

These clear views of the American people, gathered om 
must presume with the same striking accuracy which hws 
characterised Dr. Gallup’s other polls, speak louder than tk 
opinions of Congressmen. Because of them, Administration 
leaders are confident that the Lease-and-Lend Bill will p 
through Congress with a minimum of not very hampering 
amendment. Because of them, Britain can take heart. 

* . * * 


No two Americans are less alike than Joseph P. Kennet 
and John G. Winant. The former Governor of New Hamp 
shire and Director of the I.L.O. is as shy and reserved # 
Mr. Kennedy was extroverted ; he is as simple and sincere # 
Mr. Kennedy was obscure. He should be well understood 
in Britain because his traits are familiar. That is to say, hes 
precisely the type of intellectual and almost eccentric who 
makes a very devoted public servant. He enlisted as a privat 
and emerged as a captain in the world-war air corps. Hes 
rather donnish; there are scores like him in Oxford and 
Cambridge and Bloomsbury. He is a man of moderate 
inherited wealth and deep devotion to social ideals. There att, 
again, many like him in the British Labour Party. 

Mr. Winant is no great politician, and he has none of the 
ways of the finished diplomat. Either you “see nothing 
him” or vou become a deep admirer. He has been living 
and working in Montreal for many months, directing the acti 
ties of the exiled I.L.O., so he knows the feel of a Britis 
land at war. He is tall and dark, with a stern face and piercitg 
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eves and a look of Lincoln. He should turn out to be one 
of the best friends the British people ever had in the American 
Embassy, for they can count on his honesty, his candour, and 
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BALANCE OF AIR-POWER 


By OUR AIR-CORRESPONDENT 








[R-POWER rests on the quantity and the quality of the 
i cripmnent and personnel of the air-forces engaged, on 





the training and the experience of the air-crews and ground- 







the vou . ‘ : 

tial crews and on the Air Staffs who steer their strategy. Of all 
US p > these necessary attributes to the gaining of air-supremacy 
ze. the greatest is probably that of the quality of the equipment 





and of the men. We have been fortunate in this respect ever 











wh, since the war began. The technical superiority of our fighters 
nore as saved Great Britain from annihilation last summer and autumn. 
ical iggy. That same technical superiority of the Royal Air Force may 
ti-Semjj.m iad us to victory during the next two years. ; 

7 This air-supremacy has not always been ours. Those who 
presente remember the ‘Fokker Scourge ” of 191§ will recall the 
opinion “Het that the know ledge of the enemy’s advantage had on the 
ich the dying personnes of the R.F.C. Again, in 1934, when Germany 
i began to build up the Luftwaffe, the R.A.F. was completely 
‘ and i outmoded by the newest German equipment. The sleek 
mel Heinkel He 170 day-bomber was some 100 m.p.h. faster than 
 Uning Out Contemporary Hart bombers and some 50 m.p.h. faster 
1 3183 than our standard fighters. The German Ju 52 bombers were 
p asked much superior te our ancient Virginia and Hinaidi night- 
0 thing bombers, which were still in service after many years. For- 
the bes tunately German mass-production methods slowed up technical 
yin the development and we were able to begin this war with a 

decided advantage in equipment of all sorts. 

This technical development appears to move in cycles. First 
one nation will be ahead and then another. During the last 
war the see-saw of progress was a much less calculable 
quantity than it is today. Im those days the designer was 
till groping in the dark, not knowing what he might light upon. 

+ mae ff Design then was an art, rather than the exact science it is 
re thin @ ‘day. The hit-and-miss of artistic endeavour was a factor 
0 aims @ Which could not be predicted. Today the aeroplane designer 
2) @ ‘8 an engineer first and foremost and an artist as a secondary 
m hy @ consideration. As a result the exact performance of any new 
. said | type can be forecast to a nicety, and progress is conditioned 
17 perf Tather by the bottle-neck of production than by strokes of 
i they @ genius. The poor showing of German aircraft against our own 
'&f fighters last summer rests entirely on this cause. The Germans 
ion § Standardised on four types of aeroplane in 1935, when the 
1 hy & Luftwaffe was in its early stages. Great factories were laid 
n the @ oUt to build these types on a scale never approached before. 
ration @ 4 “emendous output was achieved, but in the effort flexibility 
1] © W8S Sacrificed. Three of those four types are still in pro- 
erin duction today, slightly modified but still the same basic designs. 
, These types, the Messerschmitt Me 109, the Dornier Do 17, 
and the Heinkel He 111K, are likely to remain in production 

at for some time to come. 
_—_ Our own position has been more fortunate. We began to 
nv build up the R.A.F. some eighteen months after the German 
whe eflort began. What we lost in production-output by this delay 
al we gained in the later design of our standard machines. Even 
we 0 the period from the conception of the specification of a 
os machine ntil the time it comes into squadron-service is long 
aid and diff cult. Take the Hurricane, for instance. The design 
2 is was first laid out early in 1934. The prototype first flew in 
“a November, 1936, and the first squadron of Hurricanes went into 
a service carly in 1938, four years after work was started on the 
“ ‘ype. There are important lessons to be learned from all this. 
For one of the possible troubles of the present production-drive 
pe this country is that we may lose the flexibility of the factories 
is ning over to a new type. This is inevitable, but the 
™ experience of last summer shows more than ever before the 





vital need for the highest quality of equipment. 
Production-engineers, whose chief worry is to make as many 
aeroplanes of a certain type as can be fashioned in the material 
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and time available, are always the enemies of new designs. For 
this reason production should be divorced from design once a 
machine is coming out in quantity. Development-factories are 
needed, where the design-staffs can work out the details of the 
new aeroplanes free from the worries of the assembly-line. Even 
with this arrangement the evolution of a new type is not all 
plain sailing. The success, and indeed the very existence of any 
new design, is dependent on the aero-engine which powers it. 
In fact the development of the aeroplane is conditioned more 
by the development of the internal-combustion motor than by 
any other factor. 

In Great Britain today we have reached about the peak of 
development with the Rolls-Royce Merlin, the outstanding 
engine of the world during the past six years. Every type of 
aeroplane which can be used in war has been designed round 
the Merlin—from the smallest fighter to the biggest bomber. 
Further progress must wait on new engines. Fortunately we 
need not fear on that account—our new aero-motors are with- 
out any doubt the best in the world. But some anxiety must be 
felt at the fact that the now obsolescent Merlin has been sent 
to America -to be built when its period of usefulness is fast 
ending. New engines for the new aeroplanes are required in 
quantity. The designs for our latest aero-motors should be 
sent to the U.S.A. for big production. 

Since we have been so definitely in the ascendency in the air 
during the past two years—not in numbers but in the quality 
of our aeroplanes—we might reasonably expect the see-saw to 
swing, and Germany to forge ahead for a time. Fortunately 
that does not appear to be likely. The year and a half of war 
has been used by our designers to skip a step in the evolution 
of the military aeroplane. This is partly because the high rate 
of production demanded of the British aircraft-industry pro- 
longed the life of some old but efficient types over the period 
when they would have been replaced if output could have been 
interrupted freely, and partly because the development work 
of the new engines has been pushed on to a stage where pro- 
duction is ahead of schedule. 

We are at the end of a clearly marked technical stage in the 
air. All the types with which we began the war now have new 
and better understudies which will gradually appear in the 
squadrons, as new production is skilfully dovetailed into the 
old. In Germany, on the contrary, although there are a few 
new types, the chief change is in modifications of the older 
types—re-engined, re-armed and re-armoured, but in general as 
far behind our new types as the German aeroplanes of last 
summer were behind the Hurricanes and Spitfires then. The 
rigid German system of quantity production has precluded 
big changes without an impossible drop in output. 

As our new types go into service, as our rate of production 
goes steadily upwards, as the great Empire Training Scheme 
gets into full flood, so may we legitimately hope to extend our 
mastery of the air out from England over the continent of 
Europe until the German Air Force is driven from the sky. 


GRANDFATHER 


By EVELYN SIMPSON 

RANDFATHER has lived for the last sixty years in an 

“ industrial town in the North of England,” but by birth 
he is a Cornishman. When he was thirteen, he left home to 
earn his own living. He had a weekly wage of seven-and- 
sixpence: out of this he spent four shillings on a furnished 
room, threepence on chapel-collection, and the rest on food, 
which was usually split peas, cooked by his landlady, and 
raw tomatoes. He got married quite young, when he was 
earning twenty-five shillings, and he naturally developed very 
thrifty habits, which later proved a source of proud embarrass- 
ment to his adolescent grandchildren. For it was usual for us 
to see, as we walked through the streets of a district where 
everyone knew both him and us, Grandpa’s ivory stick hook 
from the gutter old envelopes to be used again, little boxes to 
hold stamps or pen-nibs, even discarded pocket handkerchiefs 
that he would make Granny wash for him. He never owed a 
penny in his life. He keeps an account-book, balanced 


carefully each day, week, and month, with a glorious annual 
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overhaul on the last night of the old year. There is a family 
legend that the dawn of more than one New Year’s day has 
crept into Grandpa’s sitting-room to show him doggedly 
searching for a missing halfpenny: but it is established that 
he has never been more than twopence “short” at any time. 
I remember how pleased he was when, at the age of three, I 
wrote him a postcard addressed to Mr. Blank, Blank, and stuck 
a used stamp in the corner: somehow it got past the authorities 
at the post-office and was delivered to him: he lectured me 
gravely on the immorality of the affair, but he looked upon me 
as a promising youngster all the same, and would choose 
me as his companion for his long walks in the country. He 
used to swoop down upon me as I played in the garden, and, 
without a word to Mother, we would disappear for hours, after 
which we would return, Grandpa as fresh as ever, I pale and 
blistered, but refusing to say I was tired, and not even daring 
to ask for the support of Grandpa’s hand (to expect him to 
carry me never entered my head). If Mother protested that 
he had taken me too far, he would say, “ The child’s got a 
tongue in her head, hasn’t she? She can speak for herself.” 

Grandfather has never smoked or drunk even a glass of 
beer in his life. He has never used an oath, told a lie or 
spoken an unjust word about anyone. Letters addressed to 


P. Blank, Esq., either come back marked “ Unknown” in his 
own unmistakeable handwriting, or his correspondent is 
admonished “ Please do not address me as Esquire. I have 


mo right to this title, as I am not the owner of any landed 
property.” If, for example, you remark carelessly that the 
weather is “awfully nice,” he will gaze severely at you and 
say “I don’t see where the awe comes in.” This is alarming 
to those who don’t know him well, and who don’t—as we did 
at a very early age—regard him as outside the normal code 
of manners. 

When he was about fifty, he retired, and devoted himself 
to an allotment, with bees, by day, and culture by night. He 
was local secretary of what his second wife always called “ the 
Y.W.” (really the Workers’ Educational Association), and 
class-secretary of at least six courses. He never missed a 
W.E.A. summer school, and after a time he became the “ oldest 
inhabitant,” and very useful, because of his white beard, for 
patriarchal parts in productions of Shaw’s plays. I remember 
that, one year, he sent me a prize essay he’d written on Aldous 
Huxley, roundly trouncing him for laxity of morals and 
need for some good Christian principles 

He celebrated his seventieth birthday by casting aside his 
hat and overcoat and buying a pair of gloves at Woolworth’s, 
since when he has been with difficulty persuaded to don a 
thin mackintosh if rain, not snow, is falling when he wants to 
go out. In his eightieth year the family were perturbed to 
hear that he proposed to set out alone on a walking-tour of the 
Cornish coast, and he had to be diverted by a series of invita- 
tions from relatives who lived in parts of the country he had 
never visited. They saw little of their visitor: he usually 
stayed eight days: seven to suck the last drop of juice from a 
“railway season,” and one to explore the actual town or 
village ; but he had at least been headed off from sleeping 
under hedges or in barns. 

When the blitz began, part of Grandfather’s house was 
sliced off and the rest damaged, but he insisted on remaining 
there, with buckets and pans under the worst holes in the roof, 
until a second bomb convinced even him that he would have 
to move, when he agreed to migrate to his daughter’s house 
in the same town. There he caused a good deal of annoyance 
and anxiety to the neighbours through his habit of strolling 
out into the street as soon as the bombs began to fall; the 
neighbours were not used, like his relations, to his super- 
humanity. 

Last week Grandfather went along to the labour exchange 
and registered for employment. He gave his age: “I am in 
my cighty-sixth year,” and he is now working from eight- 
thirty to six in a munition factory. It is hardly to be wondered 
at that we are beginning to regard him as Immortal, and to 
feel that he ought to be recognised in some public way, merely 
for existing. 
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“A MILD LEG-PULL” 


IN last week’s Spectator, under the heading “ Withow 
Comment,” there was published: (1) An extract from a leading 
article in The New Statesman and Nation, of January ith 
(2) A paragraph from an article in Punch of January 24h 
by Mr. A. P. Herbert, quoting the extract in question as from 
The Bilous Weekly; (3) A paragraph from The New States 
and Nation of February 22nd stating that The Spectator eae 
the weekly thus characterised by Mr. Herbert. 

The Editor of The New Statesman and Nation gave a 
explanation of this perversion of fact in a footnote to a lett 
by Mr. Herbert in last week’s issue of that journal. Lette 
and footnote read as follows: 


“THE BILIOUS WEEKLY” 

Sir,—Let me comfort you. When I write about The Bilioy 
Weekly (an increasingly popular title) The Spectator is no; the 
paper I have in mind. Nor did you suppose for a moment that 
it was, possessing as you do direct evidence to the contrary, Yo 
do not print my letter but twist and misrepresent it ip , 
“comment.” A small but, I say with regret, characteristic Piece 
of dishonesty. A. P. Herserr, 

House of Commons. 

[Without provocation Mr. Herbert indulged in a series of 
malicious attacks on us. Cannot he take it when we retort with 
a mild leg-pull?—Ep., N.S. & N.] 

The following comments appeared in 
“ Diary ” last week: 

“Passing the buck is a fine Anglo-Saxon pastime—haven't we 
all enjoyed playing ‘ old maid’ round the nursery table?—by 
I was rather startled to see the New Statesman trying to land 
The Spectator with the nickname Bilious Weekly the other day 
Of course, I quite see that no paper would want to fit tha 
jaundice-coloured cap on its own head, especially after all the 
entertainment Punch readers have been getting out of A. P. H’s 
‘Little Talks,’ but wasn’t it rather wildly optimistic to hope t 
divert attention to the other boy? 

“The first time I came across that nickname was in Punch 
of January 29th, when A. P. H. was giving a Little Talk on what 
the comrades would like us to do about revolutionary propa- 
ganda. ‘Listen to this now,’ says the brighter, more A. P. H-like 
interlocutor : 








Time 


and Tide’ 


“As has often been argued in these columns, the war cannot 
be won without the encouragement of revolutionary movements 
in Europe, and they cannot be encouraged unless the promise of 
a social and economic revolution is held out by this country” 


“es 


This country—mark you!’ 


‘It sounds,’ says his not-so-bright friend, ‘like the Biliou 
W cekly.’ 

“*“Go up top. It’s from a leading article in that great 
organ. .. = 

“TI must admit that I chuckled. Although A. P. H. isn't 


always fair, his thrusts can be very funny. But that quotation 
rang a bell; I felt sure I had read those very words somewhere 
So I started to look the passage up. But it wasn’t among the 
files of The Spectator that I looked, but among the files of the 
New Statesman. I was right—there it was, January 11th, in an 
article entitled ‘ What’s Wrong with the B.B.C.? ’ 

“It’s a bit hard on the New Statesman to have one of those 
clinging nicknames fixed onto it, but nowadays one does some- 
times get up from reading it with that feeling that everything is 
for the worst in the worst of all possible worlds which is such 
a well-known symptom of a liver attack. There is, of course, the 
relief of ‘ Y Y’s’ weekly essay, which continues to shine steadil} 
amid the encircling gloom but can’t quite dispel it. One has to 
remember that gloom, too, has its function. Some near neigh- 
bours of mine, pillars, I should have thought, of Tory reaction, 
have been taking the New Statesman lately as an antidote t0 
national optimism. They were afraid they might get too cheet- 
ful. Well, they won’t if they read their Statesman carefully 
Indeed, if they have read the article and note in last week’s issue 
on the huge obligations we are incurring in Abyssinia, coupled 
with sceptical hopes of our fulfilling them properly, they may be 
wishing we hadn’t been so hasty about hustling the good, civilised 
Italians out of their Ethiopian Empire.” 

There the matter can be left. There are more important 
subjects to occupy our space and our readers’ attention 
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THE THEATRE THE CINEMA 


Withow « Thunder Rock.’’ By Robert Ardrey. At the St. Martin’s. * World in Flames.” At the Plaza. 4 March of Time.’”’ At 

t « Nineteen Naughty One.”’ At the Prince of Wales. the New Gallery.——*t Yellow Caesar.’’ For General Release. 
leadiy Mr. ARDREY’S highly intelligent play about the inhabitant of an RECONSTRUCTING history from news-reel material is a dangerous 
Y Ith vory tower was well worth reviving. Charleston, a disillusioned occupation, Even if one assumes that the news-reel camera cannot 
FY 29 American journalist, it will be remembered, had taken a job as lie, there still remain the editor’s bench and the commentary 
2S frog 3 lighthouse-keeper—a lighthouse which had been built to com-  writer’s desk from which may originate exaggeration, suppression, 
atesmay memorate the dead sailors and passengers in a packet which had_ distortion and misrepresentation. For this reason there is a 
Lor wa gone down a hundred years ago. It was a ship carrying refugees cautious school of news-reel assemblers which apparently believes 
from Europe, and it is Charleston’s fancy to recreate these people that the worst disasters can be avoided by employing a minimum 
in his own mind and live with them—people who had died, so of technical ingenuity in the editing of the material and the 
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nr he believed, full of hope. His purpose is not altered by the preparation of the commentary which is to accompany it. Accord- 
Letter appeal of his ffiend Streeter, who has volunteered to fly for the ing to the practitioners of this school, all you have to do in order 
‘ Chinese against the Japs, but his mind has been given a new to put the truth in a tin is to join together in chronological order 
slant, and left alone with these characters it quarries deeper. The 4 representative selection of genuine news-reel scenes (shunning 
imaginary skipper proves recalcitrant, telling him with the voice of like the plague the episode re-enacted in the studio), then add a 
Biliou his own creative conscience that he has got these people wrong, commentary which does no more than describe the pictures, and 
NOt the commanding him to start again, and—a device magnificently there you have the complete story of a decade. It will not be 
nt they successful on the stage—the dialogue we have just heard is sufficiently epic in quality to be called History, however, unless 
~ You repeated with a difference. For the author now has got below you dignify it with an occasional reference in commentary to some 
t in a the skin: the truth is that these are not people full of hope, mon-controversial theme of unimpeachable reputation, like the 
© piece but refugees full of despair, running away. “A woman and a_ struggle between democracy and dictatorship. With this addition 
3ERT. child are dead: is no one here sorry?” Perhaps the most dra- you have a formula which appears, on the face of it, to be a 
. matically moving scene in a play which appeals equally to the reliable recipe for putting history on the screen. 
ins intelligence and the emotions is that in which Charleston argues Paramount is the latest company to try it. World in Flames 
t wih with the Viennese doctor, who tells him that God has deserted contains the pick of the news-reel scenes of the last ten years 


the world because for twenty years now, ever since the death presented quite unimaginatively. The material itself does justice 
, of Beethoven, greatness—the divine spark—has disappeared from to the unchallenged ranking of Paramount’s cameramen (some of 
Tide's life. “If you’d only stayed a few more years,” Charleston pro- whom speak the commentary to their own pictorial contributions). 
tests, and with the names of Brahms, Darwin, Pasteur on his It is a film which everyone should see because everyone will find 
lips, he argues, “In less than a century everything for which some sensational scenes he missed in the weekly releases, together 





lt we 
—but you struggled will have been accomplished. ... Stick to your with many others he will be glad to see a second time. But this 
land guns! This is not optimism. I know.” It is the final con- is not the picture of “today’s world-shaking history” which it 
’ day demnation of his own flight. His characters now speak to him claims to be. History has a shape conforming to a pattern of 
that with Streeter’s voice: “You have to be in it before you can cause and effect: World in Flames presents a world which is the 
I the get out of it.” Unlike his fellow countrymen, Charleston leaves anarchic creation of a mob of homicidal maniacs opposed, equally 
Hs the lighthouse to act and not to talk. illogically, by a race of beings who apparently still qualify to be 
De to Apart from a rather wordy first act, which sometimes suggests described as “not Angles but angels.” 

the kind of thought-surrogate supplied by writers like Mr. Sher- The current March of Time release, called America Speaks Her 
unch wood and Mr. Morgan, and a whimsical and pathetic farewell Mind, provides an example of the opposite and bolder approach 
what between the author and one of his characters (the Austrian to cOntemporary history on the screen. Whereas World in Flames 
opa- doctor’s young daughter), the play is hard and logical. The rela- must command our respect for the attempt it makes to leave the 


like tion between author and creation is a genuine one, and reminds pictures to tell their own story, March of Time abandoned that 
one of those twists and turns of discovery disclosed in James’s method many years ago and has come to command, not only our 
notes for his unfinished novels. Mr. Walter Hudd plays Charles- respect, but our admiration for the skill with which it interprets 
ton a little too gently—you never feel the disillusionment which (not presents) a small facet of history (not a period of history as 
has driven him into his tower, but the rest of the cast give a a Whole), News-reel pictures of the standard type cannot by 
beautifully even performance; maybe it is the part rather than themselves tell an extended story and March of Time, discovering 
this long ago, has learnt how to use editing, commentary and the 
specially staged episode to extract the coherent story which lies 
deeper than the lens can see. Not that individual March of Time 
the memory. scenes lack their own excitement. America Speaks Her Mind 
Revues since the blitz have not reached a very high standard, contains some exclusive pictures which make up the news scoop 
but Mr. Ronald Frankau’s production at the Prince of Wales of the year and perhaps the most important propaganda pictures 
n't reaches a record low. I can remember only a curious song-scena of the war. They are said to have been seized from German 
- called “In the Depth of My Heart,” in which the chorus wore Couriers en route to South America and they show the severe 
transparent brassiéres, and something less Freudian but more in- damage inflicted by British bombs on military objectives in enemy 
comprehensible in masks and top-hats called “The Crucifixion territory. They are sensational pictures, yet March of Time 
of Song.” I think this was meant to be ort. editors remain sufficiently conscious of the first importance of 
GRAHAM GREENE. the purposive shaping of a film to be prepared to use them as a 

mere consignment of raw material for their latest release. The 

film sets out to present the conflicting national feelings under- 


DAYS OF WAITING lying the result of the recent Gallup poll in the United States 





the actor which leaves Mr. Alexander Field’s Briggs, the con- 
sumptive throw-out of the potteries, who never really hopes to 
arrive at his promised land, more securely than the others in 








is THESE are the days of waiting, when which showed sixty per cent. of the people to be in favour of 
h § Crocus and aconite shoot their bud; aiding Britain even at the risk of war. March of Time itself is 
ne In the bare gardens the birds are brave, so pro-British that its editors make no attempt to conceal their 

The spring sings early in their blood: support for this majority opinion ; and yet, unobjective and partial 
0 And in the veins of the elderly though it is, this brilliantly photographed film gets near to being 
1- Ladies and petulant nurse-maids a piece of reliable screen history because it attempts no more 


than the presentation of certain points of view (giving opportunity 
to both conflicting parties). No history text-book can do more, 
and film history becomes meaningless when it lays claim to rise 


Pushing perambulators down 
The willow-walk into the meads. 





The familiar trees are sull and wait superior to such human frailties. 
¢ For the aap SS cme along their veins, As a method of pro-British propaganda the close reasoning of 
j Put forth their bravery of leaves ; America Speaks Her Mind appears to be more effective than 
And clothe with colour the English lanes. Cavalcanti’s development of the screen lampoon. Yellow Caesar 
So the turning world moves on, makes a generally ingenious use of old and new tricks of picture 
Trees and meadows, river in flood, and sound to reveal the Mussolini of the news-reels as a ridiculous 
Into the spring and the unknown,— buffoon. In places the technique is brilliant, yet at the end one 
And over all the threat of blood. wonders if it were worth all this labour to bait a defeated bullfrog. 






A. L. Rowse. EDGAR ANSTEY. 
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THE EDITOR 


We are anxious not to 
Writers are urged to study the art 


of compression.—Ed., “* The Spectator ’’] 


“A NEW START WITH FARMING” 


S1r,—Dr. Orwin’s articles are a timely reminder that in the coming 
policy of reconstruction that was outlined by Lord Reith in the House 
of Lords this week, agriculture will require a more fundamental con- 
sideration than seems to be current in agricultural circles generally. 
We hear of a “balanced agriculture” which would further restrict 
Output to the livestock-products that could be raised on food grown 
upon the farm, balanced indeed by prices guaranteed by the State at 
such a level as would make that sort of farming pay. But we hear 
nothing of a policy that might alter the methods of farming until it 
would become self-supporting again. This is indeed the quarrel with 
the policy which the Ministry of Agriculture has persuaded the 
Government to adopt of recent years, the policy of artificially enhanced 
prices and of gifts of one kind or another, as for lime and for drainage, 
that it is accompanied by no obligation on the farmer to alter his 
procedure. It really enables him to carry on as he has been doing 
and to continue to pay his rent. All direct assistance by guaranteed 
prices or subsidies given to tenant farmers, who account for about 
75 per cent. of the occupiers of the land, must eventually accrue to 
the landowner in rent ; in the end farmers will be no better off, though 


as long as sitting tenants survive they may be allowed to enjoy 
whatever money is coming in from the State. 
The subsidy-policy is a confession of despair; it holds out no 


promise for the future. Consider the paradox that within the last 
seventy years the technical side of farming has been revolutionised, 
power undreamt of has been put at the command of the farmer, ferti- 
lisers and other material accessories of farming have increased and 
been cheapened, pretty nearly the whole of the applications of science 
to production from the land has been discovered, and yet farming 
has experienced one depression after another. What is wrong, what 
has frustrated all this knowledge and power? It is idle to blame 
the farmers; collectively they are a mixed bag like bakers or solicitors 
or any other group, among them there are individuals of skill and 
enterprise not to be excelled in any part of the world. The con- 
clusion is that there must be something in the present structure or 
organisation of agriculture that has checked its general development. 
Here comes in Dr. Orwin’s argument that the fabric of agriculture 
has to be reconstructed in order to adapt it to the new powers and 
resources. And this can only be done if the State becomes the owner 
of the land; at the present time if the State concludes that the land 
must be improved in any way it tempt the owner by paying 
for half the cost of the operation, without asking for any promise of 


So too we see many landlords accepting the neglect or 


has to 


repayment 


decay of their land; we need an owner who will be jealous of the 
land and will set about the provision of men fit to be entrusted 
with it, even as any other great business nowadays prepares for a 


I am, Sir, yours, &c., 
A. D. HALL. 


continuous succession of managers. 


most of 
know- 
theorists, 


S1r,—Dr. Orwin believes that “with the State as landlord, 
the difficulties of farming should disappear.” He has a 
ledge of farming and is not one of those “ urban-minded 
in favour of nationalisation in principle, who want to apply their 
principles to the land, regardless of what the principles may be,” 
mentioned by the late Mr. Christopher Turnor in his paper at the 
Farmers’ Club in May, 1939. But, in stating his case in your 
of February 28th, Dr. Orwin gives as one of his proofs of the need 
for reconstruction the present size-grouping of the farms in England 
and Wales. He says “ that of the 140,000 holdings of §0 and 
upwards, nearly 45 per cent. range from §0 to 100 acres, about 45 per 
cent. from 100 to 300 and only some Io per cent. are more 
than 300 acres in extent. On holdings mainly arable what scope 
is there here for the use of the tractor on holdings mainly 
what opportunity for the milking machine and the Hosier bail? ” This 
statement should not unchallenged at the present time. There 
are today many “ urban-minded theorists,” industrialists and financiers, 
without Dr. Orwin’s knowledge of the subject, who think that much 
of our farming is inefficient and that it can be improved by the appli- 
cation of factory mass-production methods, and who will gladly seize 
upon these statistics and the implied inference that the number of 


wide 


issue 


acres 


acres 


grass, 


pass 


large holdings should be increased. 
In passing, when the area farmed and not the number of farmes 
is in question, it may be misleading to quote only the percentage of 


Would it not be of more value to give the 
percentage of the area of farmed land? Dr. Orwin may say the 
Ministry’s Annual Statistics do not give this information, but it is 
generally known that something like one quarter of our farmed land 
is in holdings of over 300 acres. Definite figures are given in a survey 
of Buckinghamshire published by the Agricultural Economics Depart- 
ment of Reading University in 1938. In this it was shown that the 
farmed area of the country was made up as to 9.§ per cent. of holdings 
acres ; 11.8 per cent. §0 to 100 acres; 49.3 per cent. Ioo to 
and 29.4 per cent. over 300 acres. Surely this gives a 


the number of holdings 


under § 


300 acres ; 





more easily understood picture than saying only 5.6 per cent. Of the 
holdings in Buckinghamshire were of over 300 acres. 

Turn now to Dr. Orwin’s “scope for the use of the tracter , . on 
mainly arable farms.” Seeing that there were over 40,000 tractors jg 
use in 1937 (the number is doubled today) and only some 11,009 
holdings of over 300 acres, it is clear (apart from one’s knowledge 
of the subject) that tractors must be used on farms of much less than 
300 acres. Had Dr. Orwin mentioned combines instead of tractors 
one could have pointed out that in the largely arable counties of 
Lincolnshire, Norfolk and Cambridgeshire the holdings of over 300 
acres constituted approximately 16 per cent. of the number over % 
acres, and in Huntingdonshire 20 per cent. Or, in a mainly gray 
county in which the bail can be used, Mr. Hosier’s own county of 
Wiltshire has nearly 20 per cent. of its holdings in’ upwards of 300 
acres. 

All this juggling with statistics, however, proves nothing or, rather 
can be made to prove anything. The size of the farms in any districr 
is primarily determined by its soil, contour and average rainfall and 
frequently, by its proximity to certain markets. Lincolnshire and 
East Anglia, for example, are naturally good corn-growing districts 
and therefore the average holdings are large and power-farming js 
the general rule. The opposite extreme is seen in Cheshire, a county 
in which over half the farms are between 50 and 100 acres and yery 
few are over 300 acres. Why? Because Cheshire’s conditions are 
favourable to milk-production and it is on the doorstep of industrial 
Lancashire. Experience has proved there are definite limits to the 
economic size of the typical Cheshire dairy-farms ; a milking machine 
can be profitably installed on a so-acre farm and the soil is unsuited 
to the use of a bail. Much is being said today of the value of the 
protective foods—milk, cheese, eggs, fruit and All of 
these can be efficiently and economically produced on medium-sized 
farms, and, whatever may be the case for or against land-nationalis.- 
tion, it seems a pity to bring the size of our farms into the argument 
when it is likely to be used for other purposes in a quite different 
direction.—Yours faithfully, W. J. Casey, 

41 Hook Road, Surbiton, Surrey. 


vegetables. 


Str,—May I congratulate The Spectator on the clear statement of 
the ills of farming contained in Dr. Orwin’s articles in recent issues? 
The British farmer hag not been beaten by want of skill. The soil 
and climate are far from unfavourable. The landlord in many cases 
has been the victim of circumstances. The British farmer has been 
defeated by science. Science, as Dr. Orwin has shown, has outmoded 
the agricultural structure. 

In some parts of the country, as Dr. Orwin would agree, 
farmers with sufficient capital, and large and suitable areas of 
who can make science a partner, and compete with most world prices 
But over most of the country farmers are in the 
hand-loom weavers and cobblers at the beginning 
industrial revolution, and can truthfully contend that they can 
without protection and subsidies. They are blame. Only 


there are 
land 
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of the 
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not 


not to 





rare cases can they escape from the uneconomic structure in which 
they have to farm. 

The Government have promised to protect agriculture for two 
years after the war—after that the deluge, for, unless the many millions 
in subsidies now received are greatly increased, farmers will] be ruined 
and the countryside will become derelict. 

The question will then arise, is agriculture to be artificially main- 


at great public expense, or Is it 


tained under an out-of-date system 

to be reconstructed and replanned, as the landlords replanned it m 
areas so far apart as the Orkney Islands and Norfolk a hundred and 
ifty years Dr. Orwin in his articles, and Viscount Astor and 
Mr. Seebohm Rowntree in British Agriculture provide the answer— 


I am, &c., ROBERT GREIG 


ago? 


Shaws, Barnton, Midlothian. 
“ UNDIRECTED YOUTH” 
S1r,—The crux of the criticism of our educational system in Mr. 


Kenneth Lindsay’s article, “ Undirected Youth,” lies in the phrase, 


“A divorce between school-work and the world of action That 
divorce should never have reached the stage of a decree nisi. There 


was collusion, which, as the King’s Proctor and everyone else knows, 
is worse than desertion and cruelty. It was too readily assumed on 
both sides that there could be no relation between school-life and 
“the world of action.” Schoolmasters in particular could never be 
regarded as normal “men of like passions with us.” Seventy yeafs 
ago a little boy at Charterhouse called Baden-Powell solved the 
problem for himself, and during the rest of his life solved it for 
millions of the youth of the world. Few schools have entirely escaped 
his influence: fortunate indeed at the present time are those which 
have made his teachings an integral part of their life. 

The modern boy is a mature and independent person, knowing 
far more of worldly things than his grandparents would consider good 
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for him. Packed off to a “ safe” area, supervised by beings whose 
ynatural status was recognised by the recruiting authorities, told as 
it were (0 gO and play in the nursery while his destiny was decided 
in the death-throes of one world and the birth-pangs of a new, who 
could blame him if he kicked over the traces? 


Yet he did nothing of the kind. He had suddenly grown up. The 
doubters realised that Scouting, after all, was not a kid’s game, but 
the finest possible training for a man’s life, whether in war or peace. 
The Scout Troop stepped naturally into its place, linking the class- 
room to real life It was perfectly natural that the School’s First Aid 
Parties and Fire-fighting Squads should be recruited from Scouts 
whose training had prepared them for the work. When the Home 
Guard required guides for the area, Scouts with the Pathfinder’s Badge 
and training in mapping were the obvious choice. Everybody wished 
he had taken the course for the Motor Mechanic’s Badge run by the 
Troop. When war-time economy demanced self-heip, it was the 
holders of Electrician’s and Handyman’s Badges who were ready to 
do a score of repair-jobs. Finally, when the Air Training Corps was 
launched, it was the Scouts and Scoutmasters who were able to 
parade on the first day to face a syllabus that held no terrors, with 
an initial training in drill, signals, map-reading and meteorology, which 
was the envy of other recruits 

Yet these are but details and external trappings. We 
amateur junior technical colleges or trainers of husbands helpful in 
the house. The principles of service and resourcefulness have a far 
deeper moral value, and it is this, above all, which appeais to the 
youth of today. “ Frustrated, they turn to gangs,” says Mr. Lindsay. 
We do not feel frustrated, but we have our use for gangs. They are 
called Patrols. It is there that leadership and discipline are fostered ; 
that the middle school boy, despondent and ineffective in the class- 
room, can find an outlet for unsuspected power to organise and inspire. 
Sometimes it is a prefect who is a Patrol Leader ; sometimes, especially 
since the renewed enthusiasm for Scouting caused by the war, a 
prefect has been glad to fall in as a recruit and be taught to tie 


P 
knots and cook potatoes by his juniors. 


are not 





The precocious lad of fourteen, who despised science and mathe- 
matics, read fifteenth-century French poetry and was found “ difficult ” 
by the Housemaster and the Chaplain, has found, through the Scouts, 
that there is some sense in ordinary life. The English scholar who 
despised games and whose only hobby was designing stage-sets joined 
the Rover Scouts during his third year in the Sixth, and now runs 
the Wolf Cubs at the Junior School with conspicuous success. 


Fitness, craftsmanship, loyalty, purpose are asked for by Mr. 
Lindsay. They are not absent from the Scout Movement. Many 
youth-organisations have been launched since this century began. 


Not all have had conspicuous success. Not all have spread beyond 
the country of their origin. Not all their leaders have received the 
most distinguished honour that the King can bestow. It would be 
a pity if the Civil Service were ordered to produce a new one while 
neglecting the tried and proven movement which might be the greatest 
gift of the British genius to youth of all generations. 

Wycliffe College, 


at Lampeter, Cardiganshire. B. T. PARKIN. 


THE B.B.C. AND “ THE SPECTATOR ” 


Sir,—Your contributor “ Janus,” who is usually fair-minded, except 
when he is referring to the Government of Northern Ireland, a 
subject which temporarily separates him from his sense of justice, 
lapses very badly in your issue of February 28th, when he rebukes 
the B.B.C. for its in report- 
ing the speech made by Mussolini on the previous Sunday. “It is 
says, “that a speech which listeners expect to hear 
a fair and competent summary should be interlarded 
comments and cheap gibes, duly accentuated by 
inflexions of the announcers’ voices.” These, “ Janus” con- 
cludes, are “ puerilities.” Dear, dear, dear! And tut, tut, tut! And 
naughty, naughty, naughty! I am, perhaps, a thick-skinned chap, 
but I did not find myself upset in the slightest degree by the com- 
ments and gibes, none of which appeared to me either “ gratuitous ” 

¥ That, however, is neither here nor there. What is both 
here and there is the implication contained in the complaint by 
“Janus” that the B.B.C. report of the Duce’s speech was unfair and 
incompetent Was it? In what respect? And why, Sir, is it 
“cheap” and “gratuitous” and “puerile” of the B.B.C. to let a 
sarcastic inflexion creep into the voice of the announcer when you, 
Sir, may, without rebuke, indulge yourself in exactly the same way 
in the very issue in which the B.B.C. is cursed and damned for its 
offence against decency and morals? I invite you to read the follow- 
ing excerpt from your editorial, entitled “Spring is Coming,” and 
then ask your left hand, “ Janus,” what he thinks your right hand, the 
Editor, is up to: 


‘display ” of “its worst characteristics ” 


intolerable,” he 
in the form of 
with gratuitous 


Sarcastic 


or “cheap.” 


Italy had to start the war before she was really ready. She 
obviously had. France was already collapsing, and if Mussolini 
was determined on his stab in the back he must get it in while 
there was still a belligerent back to stab. As for the Libyan 
affair, Marshal Graziani, having branded himself as an aggressor 
on every front by invading Egypt, British Somaliland and Kenya, 
was most undeservedly attacked by General Wavell (before spring 
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had come) just when he was preparing to carry his aggression 

further. War is hardly worth fighting, if such things can be. 
The thought and the sarcasm in that reference to Marshal Graziani’s 
aggression seem to have got themselves inextricably entangled and to 
have become meaningless, but jet that pass. What one of your readers 
wishes to know is what “ Janus,” hot with anger at the B.B.C., said 
to the Editor of The Spectator, when, on Friday morning, he 
opened the paper and read the passage I have cited.—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, St. JOHN ERVINE. 

Joney Ditches, Seaton, Devon. 

[A B.B.C. report of a speech, like the report of a speech in a daily 
paper, should be straight news, pure and simple. A Spectator leading 
article, fike every leading article, consists not of news but comment. 
Is the distinction unfamiliar to so good a journalist as Mr. St. John 
Ervine?—Eb., The Spectator.] 


GLEN AFFRIC IN DANGER 


Sir,—Those who were successful on three separate occasions in pre- 
serving from irretrievable damage the scenic grandeur of the glens 
and lochs to the north-west of the southern part of the Caledonian 
Canal must view with alarm the latest proposal affecting—of all places 
—Glen Affric and the adjoining district. The first sign of danger was 
in 1937, when a company—The Highland Estates, Ltd., was formed, 
and purchased certain lands and rivers in Glen Affric and adjoining 
glens. ‘The shares of this company are practically all held by The 
Commercial Bank of Scotland (Edinburgh) Nominees, Ltd. Three 
years later, viz., in November last, plans were lodged with the Sheriff 
Clerks of Inverness-shire and Ross-shire by the Grampian Electricity 
Supply Company in connexion with a new scheme for the harnessing 
of lochs and rivers and the establishment of hydro-electric works in 
Glen Affric, Glen Cannich and Strath Glass, and application has been 
made by the Grampian Company to the Secretary of State for 
Scotland for a provisional order for the carrying-out of this scheme. 
Wide powers are being sought to enable this company to do practically 
what it likes with the rivers Affric, Cannich, Glass and Beauly, and 
the straths and glens through which they run. This latest move is 
being made when our country is engaged in a life-and-death struggle, 
the danger being that, the public having no time for matters 
other than this struggle, the proposal may go through. After we have 
won the war we may discover that not our cities alone have been 
devastated, but our countryside as well. Our cities can be rebuilt, 
but not our countryside.—Yours faithfully, A. K. BELL. 
Perth. 


GENERAL WAVELL’S WAR 
Str,—In “A Spectator’s Notebook” “Janus” calls attention to an 
a review of General Wavell’s Allenby by 
Oddly enough, 


interesting coincidence in 
Mr. George Orwell in the December issue of Horizon. 
the same number contains another equally interesting coincidence 
in an article on “The Ruling Class” by the same writer. In a 
severe criticism of the Higher Command of the British Army 
Mr. George Orwell writes: “The higher commanders, drawn from 
the aristocracy, could never prepare for modern war, because in 
order to do so they would have had to admit to themselves that the 
world was changing. They have always clung to obsolete methods 
and weapons. Even at this moment hundreds of thousands of 
men in England are being trained with the bayonet, a weapon entirely 
useless except for opening tins.” Unfortunately for Mr. Orwell, this 
ex cathedra pronouncement “coincided” with piteous complaints in 
the Italian Press of the use of this “ barbarous” tin-opener, and 
their troops, both in Libya and Albania, were surrendering in their 
hundreds and thousands the moment they saw this weapon in the 
hands of the charging enemy.—Yours faithfully, A. C. TAYLOR. 
33 Selborne Road, Hove 3, Sussex. 


THE REALITY OF HISTORY 


Sir,—To the unprofessional it may seem a heretical claim that it takes 
a war to create favourable circumstances for the teaching of history. 
Even so, it would seem that experience forces this conclusion. As 
history is not an exact science, and the historian is mainly concerned 
with the interpretation of undeniable facts, he finds his judgement in- 
evitably influenced by his first-hand acquaintance with history in the 
making. Much has been said and noted about the enrichment of 
our English language by the introduction to it of a new war-vocabulary, 
little about .our new reaction to traditional historical conceptions. 
To the teacher of history this new perspective is already becoming 
evident in a more general appreciation of the practical value of the 
study of the subject—it is no longer “1066 and all that!” To a 
generation at war, tutored during the last ten years by a period 
unequalled in political fertility, the “Gallic War” has an attraction 
which the achievement of a possible distinction in School Certificate 
failed to give. Caesar is talking in a language which we ll 
understand when he complains that the Germans “ continenter 
bellum gerunt,” and his preoccupation with wars and battles has 
a new interest for the modern reader. The schoolgirl is the first 
to reconcile the terse pronouncements of G.H.Q., Cairo, and the 
sudden sound of the war-drums in the Abyssinian hills with Pliny’s 
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conclusion that “Ex Africa semper aliquid novae.” She now knows 
exactly how Pitt felt when he rolled up the map of Europe in 1806. 

The child of today is already re-writing past history in a language 
which proves its reality to her. King Alfred no longer “ reorganised 
the fyrd,” but “called up the Home Guard” ; Bazaine’s surrender at 
Metz is recorded as a success for the “ Fifth Column,” and Napoleon’s 
Grand Duchy of Warsaw becomes “ French-occupied Poland.” The 
English Protestants foresee in Mary Tudor’s proposed marriage with 
Spain the dangers of “ peaceful penetration,” the subtle implications 
underlying the “protection” of the smaller country by the larger. 
It was diffieult, before the war, to convince a child that Wellington’s 
campaign in Spain had any bearing upon the European situation ; 
Madrid was a long way from Wagram and South Africa from London. 
Now the service of Greece to the Allied cause is understood and 
unquestioned: the similarity of circumstances is easily recognised. 
We who have seen the surrender of Leopold of the Belgians are no 
longer bewildered by the plight of Napoleon III at Sedan. 

Truly it has taken a war and its preliminaries to transform history 
from the unreal and imaginative atmosphere of the fairy story to that 
of grim reality: it is no longer a cultural entertainment but a 
necessity.—Yours faithfully, KATHLEEN M. McRae. 
Abbot’s Hill, Hemel Hempstead, Herts. 


THE FRIEND OF LAMB 


Str,—Thank you for sparing space in the columns of The Spectator 
for an article on “G. D.” But did George Dyer really fall into the 
river at Islington as the writer states? There are several conflicting 
accounts of the famous episode—including one according to which 
Mary Lamb fished Dyer out of the stream with her parasol. Did not 
the whole incident originate in one of Charles Lamb’s good stories— 
80 good that it came to be accepted as the truth? 

Dyer himself, when he read the essay “ Oxford in the Vacation,” 
deeply resented any false statements about others, but declared that 
he did not mind some merriment at his own expense, if this pleased 
Charles Lamb. Thus he would allow the story in Amicus Redivivus 
to pass without public challenge. But he did tell his intimate friends 
the real facts William Frend, a most reliable witness, says that 
George Dyer denied to him tha* he walked into the stream. 
De Morgan claimed that the whole account had been fabricated by 
Lamb, who wanted material for the London Magazine and had a 
friend upon whose good nature he could absolutely rely. May it not 
have been really the heroic rescuer of Amicus Redivivus who 
actually walked into the stream after some festive occasion?— 
Yours, &c., T. BERNARD NUTTER. 

“ Hill Crest,” Royston, Herts 





THE CRY FOR HELP 


Last month this page carried an 
appeal for some who are very badly 
hit by the war, and who deserve 
your help. 


Have you responded to that 
appeal? If not will you be 
the true friend, and give the 
help now—when it is needed 
most? 


Their need is very real, and loving 
thought for them will earn for you 
that happiness which can only be 
experienced by helping others. 


GOVERN ESSES’ 
BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 
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COUNTRY LIFE 
The British Trust for Ornithology 


_Perhaps an organisation devoted largely to watching and count 
birds ard compiling reports from the resultant data would seem { 
have little appeal during war-time. Yet on agricultural grounds shen 
I think, bird observation, intelligently and scientifically Carried pe 
has a claim to be called work of national importance. The organisa. 
tion which prompts these remarks is The British Trust for Omi. 
thology. Formed seven years ago, it has conducted a Series 
of field investigations that are all too little appreciated. This 
is reflected in the membership figures of the latest report, and 
it seems a strange and regrettable thing that this society should 
still possess less than the thousand members it feels are neces. 
sary for the successful continuance of its work. Its aims are simple, 
yet important—" to promote, organise, carry on and encourage, study 
and research and particularly field work for the advancement of 
knowledge in all branches of the Science of Ornithology, including 
the investigation of, and publication of reports on, the effect of bird 
life in regard to agriculture, horticulture, forestry and fisheries.” and 
“permanently to preserve and protect lands and objects which by 
their natural features are suitable for the preservation and study of 
bird life and of fauna and flora generally.” The trust urgently needs, 
and of course deserves, more funds and more members (tos. yearly, 
£10 life membership), and I suggest all those who are interested 
should write to the secretary, James Fisher, British Trust for Orni. 
thology, Zoological Society, Regent’s Park, N.W. 8. 
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Inquiries and Reports 


It is not possible to give here much more than a summary of the 
Trust’s field investigations over the past few years; but among the 
most interesting I find the inquiry into the distribution of the cor. 
crake (everywhere rapidly decreasing), the census of heronries (g 
slight decrease, byt 10 per cent. higher than 1928), the inquiry into 
song-periods of various species, such as missel thrush, song-thrush, 
blackbird, chaffinch, yellow-hammer and skylark (less complete than 
it might have been because Jess than a quarter of the observers lived 
in the country), inquiries into the distribution of the woodcock, the 
fulmar, the bridled guillemot, the lapwing, the black-headed gull, the 
redshank, into woodland birds, the hatching and fledging period, and 
the local distribution and habitat of various species. An associated 
scheme for bird-ringing (headquarters, the Bird Room of the British 
Museum; also needing field workers) reported some interesting 
recoveries of ringed birds—notably a robin from South-Western 
France, a redstart and a winchet from Portugal, and a great skua 
from Spain. Finally, it must be remarked that the Trust does not 
necessarily need scientific experts as members “This is not the 
case. Any ‘fit and proper person’ of good behaviour who is interested 
in bird life is welcomed as a member regardless of the extent of his 
or her knowledge ”»—which means, I think, the readers of this page. 


Army Wastage 

The scandal and problem of army food-wastage continues to be 
very serious in country-districts, where woods and hedgerows are 
convenient dumping-places for all kinds of unwanted rations. The 
following examples, taken from my own village, defy comment. One 
unit, leaving for another district, leaves two sacks of loaves by the 
roadside; in the garbage left by another is found a piece of beef 
weighing several pounds; a local pig-keeper, collecting army swill, 
discovers in one day’s collection half a dozen sizable lumps of suet, 
each complete with kidney. Finally, during severe frost, when icy 
roads made driving difficult, loaves were laid down under the wheels 
of lorries so that better gri¢ would be obtained. Yet the answer to any 
question about the quality of army food is always the same—good food, 
ruined by bad organisation and cooking. And the postscript to it all 
is the old story of continued rabbit-poaching and of chickens stolen 
by the dozen. 


In the Garden 


There is a point at which an interest in uncommon vegetables ceases 
to be practical ; but the wide interest shown by correspondents in pre- 
vious lists of them prompts me to give a final dozen. In addition to 
the asparagus pea there is also an asparagus bean—pods a yard long, 
but needing warm conditions for successful growth ; pe-tsai is a Chinese 
cabbage of the Swiss Chard type ; golden thistle resembles salsify ; the 
lima-bean is a short-podded bean, said to be very good, which does 
well in a warm summer; skirret and alexanders, both of honourable 
English kitchen-garden descent, are members of the cow-parsley family 
and also resemble salsify ; the sweet potato is the root of a climb- 
ing convolvulus which also needs a favourable summer for 
success; the soya-bean can be used green or dried; Poke-weed, 
an annual raised from seed, resembles sweet-corn, is popular in 
America and has fans among epicures here; orache is a kind of 
spinach; cardoon, rampion and kohlrabi are all better known, though 
perhaps less known than they should be. Some of these might be 
tried in small quantities and are at any rate likely to be as valuable 
as the inevitable plots of cabbage. H. E. Bates. 
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Books of the Day 





100 per Cent. Americans 

Presented by John 
Presented by 
Cassells 


e Living Thoughts of Thomas Jefferson. 
Dewey; The Living Thoughts of Emerson. 
Edgar Lee Masters (Living Thoughts Library 
3s. 6d. each 

Tuere is nationality in drinks and there is nationality in thought. 

Thomas Jefferson and Ralph Waldo Emerson had not very much 
in common apart from being Americans, but how much that was! 
The big, loose-limbed Virginia planter and horseman, great actor 
on the stage of the world, famous in his twenties as the author 
of the greatest political manifesto of the Enlightenment, actor 
and observer at the last days of Versailles and the first days of 
the Revolution, minister to Louis XVI, counsellor to the National 
Assembly, governor, president, founder of a great university, 
semi-divine figure in his own life-time and for generations after 
his death, Jefferson was one of the most successful and versatile 
of the great men of his age, worthy comtemporary of Napoleon 
and of Goethe. Emerson we see through the eyes of the elder 
Holmes, a true Brahmin; stooped, bookish, gauche, barely on the 
edge of great events, barely on the edge of the great worid. 
Descendant of so many ministers, he took the lecture platform 
for his pulpit, and at an age at which Jefferson was dealing with 
Napoleon or Canning, was making painful and not very profitable 
journeys through the raw frontier towns and settlements that 
Martin Chuzzlewit knew. 

But both Jefferson and Emerson were Americans, both con- 
vinced that the day of the old world was over, that “ Time’s 
noblest offspring is the last.” Jefferson might correspond with 
his French physiocratic friends like Dupont de Nemours and 
make respectful pilgrimage to the Maison Carré, but he was as 
convinced that the last best hope of earth was not in France, as 
he was convinced that his Monticello and his University of 
Virginia were the living representatives of what Nimes had once 
been. 

Emerson was a little more bookish. He went on pilgrimage to 
Europe with more humility than Jefferson displayed. One of 
the most lively and amusing extracts in the Emerson volume is 
the famous account of the visit of the unknown and enquiring 
American to the almost unknown but dogmatic Scot at Craigen- 
puttock. Emerson is a much better reporter than Jefferson, but 
if Jefferson had visited Carlyle and Emerson had been there to 
report their conversation, the comedy would have been even 

etter. All the noise, vehemence and dogmatism of Carlyle 
would have startled or shocked Jefferson, but how good for 
Carlyle to have his vague projects of using the land cross- 
examined by that eminent (and ruined) scientific farmer. The 
admiration which Carlyle expressed for the pig which got out 
of the pen would not have impressed the great American pioneer 
of gadgets, who would have been full of ideas on how to keep 
pigs at home. 

But at bottom, Jefferson and Emerson agreed. In the new 
world Jay the future; slavish imitation of the customs or doctrines 
of the old world was the sin against the light for the fortunate 
people who had been born free (or nearly free) of the damnosa 
hereditas of kingcraft and priestcraft. Both Emerson and Jeffer- 
son expressed this view with a confidence that sometimes 
degenerated into complacency. Not often, but often enough, 
the voices of these great men take on something of the tone of 
Hannibal Chollop or Jefferson Brick. But neither was an un- 
critical admirer of the present of his country or possessed of an 
uncritical optimism about its future. Jefferson and Emerson 
were both aware of the dangers of America becoming a nation 
ruled entirely by the standards of an acquisitive society. Under 
the dollar sign there were many intellectual and moral virtues 
that would not flourish, many possibilities of development that 
would die young. The Hamiltonians, with their banks and 
oligarchical plans, the Cotton Whigs, whose greatest man, 
Webster, was emasculated by his role as their spokesman, these 
were enemies of that good and varied life that Nature and 
Nature’s God had made possible to his favoured children. 

But both were optimists. For Emerson the time would come when 
America would find its full expression in art and in life. “We 
have yet had no genius in America, with tyrannous eye, which 
knew the value of our incomparable materials, and saw in the 
barbarism and materialism of the times another carnival of the 
same gods whose picture it so much admires in Homer; then 
in the middle age; then in Calvinism.” 

“That form which we have substituted restores the free right 
to the unbounded exercise of reason and freedom of opinion. 
All eyes are opened, or are opening, to the rights of man. . The 
general spread of the light of science has already laid open to 
every view the palpable truth, that the mass of mankind has not 
been born with saddies on their backs, nor a favoured few booted 
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and spurred, ready to ride them legitimately, by the grace of God. 
These are grounds of hope for others.” So thought Jefferson, 
with what may seem to us irritating optimism. But Jefferson 
had seen (without regret or surprise) the rise and fall of a more 
formidable liquidator of an old order than Herr Hitler. His 
optimism is not that of a mere preacher, but of an actor on the 
world-stage. 

Both Jefferson and Emerson are authors who can stand the 
ordeal of selection. Neither wrote systematic treatises: Jefferson 
because he was busy and because his ideas were simple and 
easily set out: Emerson because his light came in flashes ; his 
dcpths are occasional pools in a clear shallow river. Each volume 
has a readable and enlightening introduction. Professor Dewey 
sticks closer to his task than does Mr Masters. He writes like 
a professor, but with more character than most professors let 
stray into their writings. He does not underestimate the import- 
ance of the theistic element in Jefferson’s political philosophy, 
but he does rather underestimate the degree to which, as a fight- 
ing creed, his own instrumentalism is inferior to the dogmatic 
faith in “the laws of Nature and of Nature’s God” that sup- 
ported the whole Jeffersonian edifice. Mr. Masters writes like 
a poet. Eis introduction is less an essay on Emerson than a 
chapter from his own Dichtung und Wahreit. It will be enjoyed 
most by those who know that Mr. Masters detests Lincoln, the 
Republican Party, the war-mongers of 1898 and all the devices 
o: “the good, the wise and the rich.” But although he transports 
Emerson from Concord to Spoon River, the resulting distortions 
are not serious, and Emerson would have been the last to mind. 


D. W. BROGAN. 


Half-Lights 


The Lion and the Unicorn. By George Orweli, The Lesson of 
London. By Ritchie Calder Searchlight Books Secker and 
Warburg. 2s. each 


Messrs. SECKER AND WARBURG announce a series of books under 
the general title of Searchlight. The series, they say, will 
“serve as an arsenal for the manufacture of some of the mental 
and spiritual weapons required by the democracies in their crusade 
against Nazism,” and “each book fits smoothly into a remarkable 
editorial plan, devised by Mr. George Orwell and Mr. T. R. 
Fyvel.” The books must be judged accordingly. 

Mr. Orwell has a_ six-point programme, nationalisation of 
certain basic industries, limitation of incomes, reform of the 
educational system, Dominion status for India, an Imperial 
Genera: Council with native representation (he was for five years 
in the Imperial Police in Burma), and finally a formal alliance 
with China, Abyssinia and other victims of the Fascist Powers. 
Mr. Ritchie Calder, with his pen pictures of London under 
bombing, believes that an epoch was finished when slums and 
Victorian town-houses went crashing down. He thinks Regional 
Councils and communal feeding have come to stay and that the 
spirit shown by the ordinary man will be a new factor to reckon 
with after the war. His last sentence runs: “In the perspective 
of history the lesson of London may be that ‘ Black Saturday,’ 
September 7th, 1940, was as significant in its own way as Bastille 
Day, July 14th, 1789.” 

Mr. Orwell wants “a complete shift of power, new blood, new 
men, new ideas—in the true sense of the word, a revolution,” or, 
again, “ England is a family with the wrong members in control,” 
or elsewhere, “until a time when stuffed shirts like Eden or 
Halifax could stand out as men of exceptional talent.” Mr. 
Ritchie Calder attacks Sir John Anderson for not constructing 
deep shelters and for miscalculating the possible numbers of 
homeless, and suggests that Mr. Morrison, Miss Wilkinson and 
Mr. Key have reversed the policy. This picture painted by Mr. 
Ritchie Calder is as wide of the facts, which many of us know, 
as 1s the following sentence culled from Mr. Orwell’s book, “ The 
Dominions lay empty, with foreigners jealously barred out.” As 
one intimately concerned with migration for some years, I 
happen to know that this is pure nonsense. Look at the figures 
of European immigration to Canada in any years when Canada 


would allow a reasonable number of immigrants, British or 
foreign. 
I do not relish writing these criticisms, but the attractive 


intellectual honesty of Mr. Orwell demands straight speech. As 
for Mr. Ritchie Calder, I think he did a public service in 
exposing the weaknesses in the early days of London bombing, 
but his sharp pen lost its keenness when a few shuffles were 
made in Government. I, too, advocated some of the changes 
and welcomed some of the new appointments; but why does he 
convert an able study of the Blitz into a party document? And 
what does Mr. Orwell mean by saying, “ It is certain that Socialism 
can solve the problems of production and consumption,” that 
“England has got to assume ‘its real shape,’” “that the public 
schools have barely altered since the ’eighties of the last 
century ”? 

My enjoyment in reading these two vigorous tracts is marred 
by their superficiality. I agree with Mr. Orwell that the British 
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people deserve better leadership, and with Mr. Calder that local 
government needs an overhaul. But the deeper causes of our 
troubles are rarely mentioned by either author, though Mr. 
Orwell contributes an original and amusing analysis of English 


character. He also has some bitter things to say about pacifists, 
and the New Statesman, the News Chronicle and the Daily 
Worker. 


However, we all want to win the war, we all want some radical 
changes in the social and economic structure, we all believe that 
this is still the best country, with the gentlest and bravest people. 
So let us.also keep some perspective and attack real enemies, 
both at home and abroad. These searchlights are not strong 
enough. KENNETH LINDSAY. 


Quod Scripsi 
The Current of War. By Liddell Hart. (Hutchinson. 12s. 6d.) 


THIS is a strange book. In it Captain B. H. Liddell Hart 
(the name is given as “ Liddell Hart” on the title-page) gathers 
together a number of his writings, beginning with an essay 
written for the Gold Medal (Military) Essay competition of the 
Royal United Service Institution in 1922, which did not gain a 
place, and ending with an article contributed, in January, to 
the Daily Herald. In his preface he tells us “It is too early 
to start writing the history of the war” ; but this does not prevent 
him writing snippets of comment at the end of his articles pur- 
porting to give some of the truth of what occurred. The author 
finds an organic connexion in the articles by pointing out that 
some deal with “the current of pre-war policy,” others with 
“the current of mechanised mobility,” and others again with a 
third current, “the current of the ‘war in progress ’—as seen 
when moving with it, and when looking back from the next bend 
in the stream.” 

It seems to me rather a pity that the author has been tempted 
to send out this book because, while it contains much that is 
excellent and excellently phrased, it has also much that all his 
friends would willingly forget. He would be the last man to 
urge the rigid defensive ; yet here we find him sticking to his 
defensive and “three to one” formula as if he had not been 
driven out of it by a much more than three to one superiority. 
He is even so keen on it that he prints his reply to Major (now 
Lieut.-Col.) Kennedy, maintaining that the Official History meant 
that the three to one superiority “ refers to the general superiority 
required for victory in a war, not merely to the local superiority 
required for a battle,” but omits to mention that General 
Edmonds pointed out in The Spectator that he meant “ local” 
not total superiority. He supports his mistaken contention by 
quoting the numbers engaged in the May offensive. He says 
the Germans were able to concentrate “120 or more” divisions 
against 90 French (they had 110) and 1o British divisions. He 
omits the 22 (at least) Belgian divisions. But then he goes on 
to give the numbers of tanks on both sides ; and here he quotes 
the total number, and on that showing the case is his. Apparently 
he cannot see that the argument reduces the art of warfare to 
the futility he so much deplores. : 

There is also much about the offensive, “with all its 
advantages” and the special pleading necessary to make good 
that description from the experience of the present war. He 
has a marked objection to the use of terms like “total warfare ” 
(“ shouting the term as if it were a new slogan to save thought ”), 
and yet he cannot write without gemming his sentences with 
“ power-units,” “ indirect approaches,” “ qualitative warfare” and 
the like. The War Office and the Staff College, it appears, 
objected to this habit of his obtruded into the Infantry Training 
Manual, and they were quite right, as he is right in objecting 
to “total warfare.” But the trouble is that he appears to think 
it is quite a good practice when used by himself, whereas, of 
course, it equally serves to mislead and check thought. “ Power- 
units” may mean anything. Applied to the tanks as used in the 
present war, it is wholly misleading. If he had said “ scare- 
units” it might have conveyed a closer approximation to the 
truth. 

On the other hand, in his earlier period he could write a 
thrillingly stimulating article. Take chapter IV, “The army of 
a nightmare.” This is not only a brilliant criticism of the 
tendency of the army to prepare for the last war, but it has also 
a conciliatoriness that should have gone far to get his suggestions 
adopted. In point of fact it did, or, at any rate, there was a 
phase of mechanisation when it seemed that we were really 
accepting the lessons of the tank. This essay on the needs 
of the moment was a piece of work of which anyone might have 
been proud for the rest of his life. It had, moreover, a certain 
broad margin of suggestion that was certaim to be too advanced 
and might have given the rest a better chance of acceptance ; 
and, as I have said, there were signs that the battle was won 
for the moment. One interesting point disclosed in the book is 
the paternity of the obsession with the defensive that has marked 
his recent writing: it is Bloch—whom we have loved long since 
and lost awhile. STRATEGICUS. 
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Thomas Baines, Explorer 


Thomas Baines of King’s Lynn, Explorer and Artist, 1820.75 
By J. P. R. Wallis. (Cape. 12s. 6d.) . 
THOMAS BaINEs has been almost completely forgotten, and it j 
not surprising, for he was but a minor figure in the golden a : 
mid-nineteenth century exploration, the age which oneialt q 
darkest Africa and the “dead heart” of Aus ; uP 
a _ ner “wr Or , Australia; a man of 
indefatigable activity, but little positive achievement. But it w 
well worth while collecting and condensing into a modern Nar. : 
tive the voluminous records, published and unpublished, of ha 
journeyings; for he was, in everything but his rgy and “9 
artistic talent, just a decent average member of the exploring 
crowd, and the records of an average man give us a sample 
specimen such as we should not find in the records of a Live 
stone, a Stanley, or a Burton. . 

Baines came of seafaring stock, but was apprenticed by his 
widowed mother to an “ornamental painter.” At the age of 
twenty-two, either because hehad been rejected in love or for ‘some 
other reason, he decided to travel and set out for Cape Town, 
where he earned, or tried to earn, his living as a landscape-painter 
So far as his career had a motive, apart from the motiveless 
activity of a “rolling stone,” it was to record with pencil and 
brush the unfamiliar scenes of unknown lands. Literally hun- 
dreds of his pictures survive, inthe possession of the Royal Geogra. 
phical Society and in the collections of South Africa and 
Australia. Many of them were reproduced in the TIilustrated 
London News and in various travel books by Baines himself and 
others, including Livingstone. He worked with _ incredible 
rapidity, and the pictures, whatever their artistic merits, are com. 
petent and vivid. Several are reproduced in Mr. Wallis’s book. 
including a most amusing picture of the famous Matabele king 
Lobengula, surrounded by prostrate wives. . 

To return to the life of Thomas Baines. His wanderings began 
among the trekker Boers of the newly formed or scarcely formed 
Free State and Transvaal, where he encountered a family who 
confused Napoleon with Apollyon—a testimonial to the popularity 
of The Pilgrim’s Progress, no doubt. Then he secured appoint. 
ment as Official artist to the forces engaged in the Kaffir War of 
1850-53 under Sir Harry Smith (whose wife gave her name to 
Ladysmith). After a brief return to England, he joined an 
expedition based on Sydney, which explored the northern coast of 
Australia. This proved a confused and chequered affair and 
revealed in Baines very fine qualities of head and heart. Retum- 
ing again to England, he was appointed artist-and storekeeper to 
Livingstone’s Zambesi expedition of 1858. On this expedition he 
suffered badly in health, and was dismissed by Livingstone on a 
variety of charges, including dishonesty. After leaving Living- 
stone, he made a remarkable journey from Walvis Bay to the 
Victoria Falls, of which he painted the first authentic picture, 
Finally, after a third return to England, he became the honest 
agent of a somewhat fraudulent company prospecting for gold in 
what was thirty years later to become Rhodesia. Here he en- 
countered Lobengula, afterwards so tragically involved in Rhodes’s 
exploitation. He died in harness. 

Nine out of ten of those who know the name of Baines at all 
know it in connexion with Livingstone. We can say no more 
about the matter here than that, as Mr. Wallis tells the story, 
Livingstone comes out of it rather badly. 

Mr. Wallis’s book is a lively but closely condensed précis of 
Baines’s personal record. Things are happening to him in every 
sentence. This is all to the good, but the book would have been 
more illuminating to the general reader, who is, after all, an 
ignorant person, if the author had devoted some pages here and 
there to a description of the general background and environment 
of African development within which Baines’s activities must be 
placed. He does this for the Kaffir war, and similar treatment 
of the other episodes would have been helpful. Such a criticism 
raises, of course, the whole problem of the relationship of 
biography to history—a large subject. D. C. SOMERVELL. 





Ogre Transformed 


By D. M. Bueno de Mesquita. 
21s.) 


Giangaleazzo Visconti. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 
Tus is a careful study of the most powerful Italian ruler of 
the late fourteenth century, the wealthiest prince in Europe and 
the planner of that characteristically splendid, not to say 
ostentatious, Visconti monument, the Certosa of Pavia. It has 
been worked up by its author, a fellow of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, mainly from recently published researches by Italian 
and other scholars, but also from his own independent work if 
the archives of Lombardy and elsewhere. References, biblio 
graphy and index are all impeccable. There are appendices deal- 
ing with controversial points and a collection of relevant docu- 
ments not previously printed. A number of neat little maps 
clarify the complicated story of wars and diplomacy. 
The portrait of Giangaleazzo which emerges suffers from the 
fact that under the short-lived Ambrosian Republic which 
followed on the collapse of the Visconti power, a generation 
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Free Europe 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


War is the dominant theme of our lives 


to-day, but farsighted people are 
thinking of the peace that will follow. 
Can the world be any more successful 
this time in laying the basis for a 
answer this 


durable peace? To 


question an understanding of the 


factors and forces of international 
relations is now more vital than ever. 
We must be guided by facts, as far as 
they are discernible and available, and 


not by impression. 


In this fortnightly review the salient 


international issues are treated by 
eminent authorities, and journalists of 
standing from many countries analyse 
social 


the political, economic and 


aspects of contemporary world affairs. 


IN EACH ISSUE the 
situation is analysed by a competent 
military HESSELL 
TILTMAN sends regular dispatches 
from New York, G. M. FRANZERO, 
in Fascism and After, writes on the 
developments in Italy, while ELIE J. 
BOIS, in Men and Affairs in France, 


strategical 


authority, 


takes us behind the scenes of French 
polities. 
In addition to these regular features, 
read in the issue of MARCH 7: 
H. WICKHAM STEED: 
Polish-Czechoslovak Understanding. 


JOZEF LIPSKI: 
(Former Polish Ambassador in Berlin) 


From Ambassador to Private. 
\{ NEUTRAL DIPLOMAT: 
Prospects of Revolution in Germany. 
PEREGRINUS: 


Stalin’s Victory over Communism. 


Sixpence. 
11, GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


Telephone: Museum 9420. 
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over 70,000 
DEATHS FROM CANCER 
EVERY YEAR 





Cancer attacks without declaring war. Its victims are 
often unaware of its presence until it istoolate. This 
makes the task of The Royal Cancer Hospital doubly 
difficult. More and more money is needed for research 
and investigation, as well as treatment, in order to 
improve the processes of detection and swiften the 
attack on Cancer wherever it raises its hideous head. 


With a national war in being, and with all the demands 
that war-time conditions impose upon person and 
property, it is perhaps difficult to focus upon this other 
war being waged in our midst. But to the workers 
of the Royal Cancer Hospital and the countless 
sufferers in their care it is very real and very near. 
For them to have to give up the struggle against this 
dread disease for lack of financial help is unthinkable. 


Will you please send what you can afford 
to the Secretary 


The Royal 
Fancer 


Hospital 


( FREE ) 
FULHAM ROAD, 


el tele). Pw 
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after Giangaleazzo’s death, the Castello of Milan was completely 
destroyed and with it all the carefully accumulated documents 
of the Duke’s Chanceries. Still there remains enough material 
to bear out the picture of Giangaleazzo which is suggested in 
the Memorandum written by his most famous condottieri general, 
Calo Malatesta of Rimini. This document was prepared for 
Giangaleazzo’s young son, Giovanni, when he succeeded to his 
dead father’s dukedom. “Peace rather than war, equality and 
impartial justice rather than personal inclination and private 
favour, respect for the law rather than violence, deference to the 
advice of his counsellors, close supervision of officials, taxation 
as low as the needs of the State allowed,,and imposed according 
to the means of his subjects so that the burden fell on those 
most capable of sustaining it, swift and efficient collection of 


taxes so that the accounts should balance, and no grants of 
exemption.” These were the lessons which Malatesta wanted 
the young Duke to learn from his father’s example. So 


Giangaleazzo was not a monster who delighted in every form 
of treachery and vice, as Florentine propaganda painted him, 
nor was he, it seems clear, the single-minded patriot deliberately 
seeking to anticipate the work of centuries as some Italian 
nationalist historians would have us believe. In fact, another 
prophet of Italian unity, another ogre of the Italian Renaissance, 
appears in the cold light of modern scholarship as a mere human 
being: one who knew, and practised, more of the art of govern- 
ment than many of his successors. KENNETH BELI 


Mr. Hemingway’s New Novel 
For Whom the Bell Tolls. 


Ir seems a long time now since Mr. Aldous Huxley picked a 
literary phrase out of one of Mr. Hemingway’s books as evidence 
that his simple tough heroes were not quite so simple or tough 
as they looked. One of them, if I remember aright, had referred to 
Mantegna’s “ bitter nails.” In return Mr. Hemingway in Death 
in the Afternoon todk Mr. Huxley and worried him as a terrier 
worries a rat, so that one had a vision of an odd elongated 
intellectual corpse tossed over Mr. Hemingway’s massive shoulder. 
All the same, this one swallow did indicate summer. Now the 
title of his longest and perhaps his best novel is taken from one 
of Donne’s sermons (“any new death diminishes me, because 
I am involved in Mankinde ; and therefore never send to know 
for whom the bell tolls; it tolls for thee”), and the dialogue 
of his characters is heavy with the poetry of Spanish speech. 
The hero, Robert Jordan, is a dynamiter in the International 
Brigade—“ involved in Mankinde.” He is sent behind the Fascist 
lines to make contact with a guerilla band, and with their help 
to blow up a certain bridge at the right time—so that a line of 
communication may be closed to reinforcements at the same 
moment as the Government troops under the German Golz launch 
a surprise attack. Everything goes wrong except the actual 
mission: the bridge is blown up, but the surprise fails, the 
attack fails, and Jordan is left stranded at the end with a broken 
leg, waiting to hold up for a few minutes the cavalry who are 
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pursuing his guerilla comrades. This plain story 
dubiously enriched by a romantic affair of love a 
love which in the three days covered by the story progres 
the way from young lust to married tenderness and allows bee 
Hemingway to repeat the pathetic effects of untimely death and 
everlasting goodbye he worked so satisfactorily in ‘Formate 
Arms—only this time it is the man who dies. This love gto ‘ 
told with Mr. Hemingway’s usual romantic carnality—ig g _~ 
plot, as it were, pushes out subject, and Robert Jordan he i 
lover of Maria loses the kind of anonymous significance that would 
otherwise have attached to Jordan, the bridge-blower—he js m 
involved with a woman than mankind. As for Maria, she js ain 
figure, chiefly remarkable for the fact that she has been violate] 
by Fascists—this makes her to Mr. Hemingway a rather romantic 
character. 


of aCtion y 
at first sight, 4 





All the same, the bell does toll a fine and sombre note: Pilar 
the ugly maternal gypsy woman, with her bull-fighting memories : 
Pablo, the cruel unreliable rebel who cannot even Stick to 
treachery ; Anselmo, the old hunter who hates the killing of meq 
and misses God—these figures all stand around Jordan with the 
permanency of statues, and the long perspective of the hurried 
past and the uncertain future is filled with faces as vivid ang 
simple as cartoons—Marty, the dangerous crazy Communig 
commissar who suspects treachery everywhere ; Golz, the general, 
who knows that no attack will ever come off as it was intended: 
and nameless faces like that of the Spanish lieutenant-colone!, 
the professional soldier with his gentle manner and his care for 
his subordinates, and all the disappointing inhabitants of Gaylord’ 
in Madrid—the peasant leaders who can talk Russian, La 
Pasionaria and the rest. And there are episodes here as fine 
as anything Mr. Hemingway has ever done: the appalling story 
of the massacre of some village Fascists, with the villagers 
dressed in their Sunday clothes and the drunkards spoiling the 
dignity of everything ; the death of the guerilla leader Sordo and 
his band, bombed to death on a hilltop by ’planes; the scene 
where Pablo’s followers, who are convinced of his treachery, try 
in vain to provoke him to some action or word that will give 
them the power to kill. 

All these scenes were, perhaps, previously within Mr. Heming- 
way’s range; but he has brought out of the Spanish war a 
subtlety and sympathy which.were not there before and an 
expression which no longer fights shy of anything that literature 
can lend him (perhaps it is an advantage that his hero is a lecturer 
at an American university and is allowed thoughts, feelings, ideas 
that the old Hemingway would severely have pruned). Nobody 
need be afraid that this will be propaganda first and literature 
only second. It stands with Malrafix’s magnificent novel of the 
Republican air force as a record more truthful than history, 
because it deals with the emotions of men, with the ugliness of 
their idealism, and the cynicism and jealousy that are mixed up 
in the best causes—as we know now. Jordan’s attitude stands, 
one cannot help feeling, for the author’s, and is worth remember- 
ing by all writers today. 


The first thing was to win the war. If we did not win th 
war everything was lost. But he noticed, and listened to, and 
remembered everything. He was serving in a war and he gave 
absolute loyalty and as complete performance as he could give 
while he was serving. But nobody owned his mind, nor his 
faculties for seeing and hearing, and if he were going to form 
judgements he would form them afterwards. And there would 
be plenty of material to draw them from. 


GRAHAM GREENE. 


Fiction 
Three Days Reckoning. By Hans Otto Storm. (Heinemann. &. 
Troubled Waters. By Roger Vercel. (Hamish Hamilton. 8s. 
Adventures of Gilead Skaggs. By James E. Baum. (Methuen. 8s. 
Delilah Upside Down. By Bruce Marshall. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


Tuis, like many recent ones, is a baddish week in fiction. Indeed, 
were it not for Mr. Storm’s bright, promising talent which he 
does not yet work hard enough and for a few embarrassed laughs 
which the author of Delilah Upside Down did not intend us to 
have, I would be gravelled for comment, good or bad, upon the 
books listed above. 

Mr. Storm has, however, produced a piece of fiction 
can be safely commended for unpretentious entertainment value. 
I have not read his first novel, Pity the Tyrant, which seems to 
have received much praise, but there is no doubt that he 1s 4 
young man equipped to go much farther in novel-writing than 
he has allowed this second agreeable effort to take him. He has 
many gifts ; attack, simplicity, a feeling for narrative shape, and 
a very agreeable detachment and humour in characterisation ; but 
his writing is journalistic and lazy, and he somehow gives the 
impression that he finds novel-writing a “cinch.” To be as good 
as he could be he will have to drop that illusion and learn respect 
for the medium he has chosen, but it is almost certain that i 
the routine of work he will do so. He will learn, very likely, 
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( LEWIS SPENCE’S ) 


(qnE OCCULT CAUSES? 
OF THE PRESENT WAR) 


The diabolistic tendencies of the 
German race since the dawn of 
history; their cult of savagery and 
vice; their secret rites and the roots 
of their doctrines. An astonishing 
record. 6/- 


VERA STANLEY ALDER’S 


THE FIFTH * 
* DIMENSION 


What will be the future of mankind ? 
This book outlines a possible future 
in which are foretold profound 
changes of a social, political and 
educational nature, as far as reason 
will allow us to foresee. 8/6 
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(tHE FINDING OF THE THIRD EYE 
( THE INITIATION OF THE WORLD 
( EACH 8/6 
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We, the President, the Vice-Presidents, the 
Council, our crippled Girls, our orphans and 
the staff, thank all those who, in the past, have 
given such valuable support to our cause. 


The work of JOHN GROOM’S CRIPPLEAGE’ 
carried on for 73 years, MUST GO ON! The war 
has increased our responsibilities considerably. 
Further urgent calls for help could be answered— 
if gifts permitted. 


While grateful for all that has heen done, we appeal 
for help in these difficult times, and look forward 
with confidence to the generosity of the Christian 
public who know and appreciate our work. 


We are entirely dependent upon voluntary contributions and 
legacies. Help at this juncture is doubly precious. 


President: The Rt. Hon. Lord Radstock. 
Annual Report gladly sent on request. 


SAMPLE ROSE, made by our Cripples, sent for 3d. in stamps. 
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A world at war 


is not the best atmosphere for aggressive 
Christian work, yet it does afford unusual oppor- 
tunities. When the foundations of life are shaken 
the eternal and unchangeable God can often make 
Himself heard and known to weary hearts and 
rekindle enthusiasm. 


We are grateful to all who, often at the cost of 
real sacrifice, have done their best to keep our work 
going. We appeal to others for some tangible ex- 
pression of their gratitude to God for His many 
providences amidst great perils. 

In no more adequate way can thankfulness be 
expressed than in an effort to extend His Kingdom 
throughout the length and breadth of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. 


£9,000 is needed by March 31 
(close of financial year) to maintain grants 
to needy dioceses. 


Contributions gratefully acknowledged by the 
Secretary. 


OLONIAL & 
ON TINENTAL 


HURCH SOCIETY 


9, Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet St., London, E.C.4 


Cheques may be sent direct ‘o Society's uccouni 


Barclays Bank, 54, Lombard Street, E.C.3. Ss 


RATTRAY’S 
7 RESERVE TOBACCO 


This fine old Scottish mixture is more than a good 
moke—it is an inspiration. 7 RESERVE is care 
fully blended from seven selected varieties of choice 
iccos with no single seo va only direct 
yredominating. from the 
ha keane coal avenue, 
emanate from a 
onnoisseur in the art of 
ing, blending, mix- 
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PERTH, SCOTLAND. 
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YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK 


LIMITED 


Incorporated in Japan. 


Established 1880. 








Yen 100,000,000 
142,150,000 


Subscribed and Paid-up Capital - 
Reserve Fund - . . . - 


Head Office - YOKOHAMA. 


BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL 
PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


London Office: 
7, BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. 








H. KANO, London Manager. 
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that seriousness wears better than facility and that neatness is 
not the same thing as restraint; he will learn to suspect first 
thoughts and that a flash in the pan gives off very little heat. In 
doing so he may have to be hard on his present attractive asset 
of young scepticism and his deceptive idea that to forgive all 
is the equivalent of knowing all—idiosyncrasies which make him 
beguiling to read, since they are put over simply and with good 
manners, but which may retard his progress towards the writing 
of memorable books. Meantime let us be gracious and give 
thanks in these dull days for a piece of well-timed and deft 
entertainment. This story of three critical days on board an old 
tub of a cargo-boat-turned-pleasure-cruiser is a generous and 
lucky mixture of particular misadventure at sea and more general 
kinds of personal, pathetic comedy. 


Troubled Waters may be found worth reading by some for its 
accurate reporting of deep-sea fishing for cod off the coast of 
Iceland. To an ignoramus this seemed convincingly done, and 
the straightforward writing-up of Icelandic scenery has about the 
same value as, say, a Fitzpatrick travel film. But the father-son- 
and-unfaithful-mother theme is messily handled, too violent and 
obvious, and the book as a whole must be dismissed as dull. 

Adventures of Gilead Skaggs is a naive tale of cattle-rustling. 
It is designed, one supposes, to meet that old reviewer’s tag about 
boys of all ages, “from eight to eighty.” It is a perfectly simple 
book, without literary merit, and I should say unreadable by any 
grown-up. 


Mr. Bruce Marshall’s new novel defeats comment. It has a 
nonsensical plot, slung round a few British officers billeted in a 
very odd chateau in Northern France during the dreary winter 
of 1939-40. Its characterisations are inane, I think, rather than 
insane ; and its décor, of poetic quotation, philosophic allusion, 
Catholic liturgy and what I regretfully suppose Mr. Marshall 
might call “ bawdry,” makes up a whole of pretentiousness and 
blush-producing ineptitude which defeats description. As for 
the heroine! Well, perhaps if she had been upside-downed on 
every day of what must have been a horrible, show-off childhood, 
and soundly thrashed, we would have been spared a very em- 
barrassing conception of brilliant maidenhood—but really she is 
undiscussable. The book might possibly be enjoyed as a very 
private joke among close friends who may get a laugh out of test- 
ing each other’s blushes and winces. KaTE O'BRIEN. 
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STOCKBROKER 
or 


BANK-MANAGER 


IF you wish to invest so as to help the war effort, yet need a 
higher income than 2}°, or 3%—buy Orthodox Investment 
Units. The yield is approx. 54%, and a fifth of each Unit 
is composed of the new War Loans. An investment in these 
Units should remain trouble-free for your lifetime. One 
reason is that your capital is spread over up to 200 strong 
securities. All your “eggs” are not in one “basket.” 
Another reason is that these 200 securities are not all of 
one class or type. The investment is “ balanced” over all 
the chief types—Gilt-Edged, Debentures, Preference Shares, 
Bank and Insurance Shares, Gold Shares, and nine categories 
of Industrial Shares. That is the classic way to obtain 
great Stability of Capital. These policies have made Orthodox 
Investment Units well-nigh the most reliable medium of 
investing in Stock Exchange securities. First issued at 7/- 
in April 1939, the Units are 7/3 now.* You may buy OR sell 
at 7/3, free of commission and stamp. 
Invest 60°. of your capital im ihe Units 
Savings Bonds. Your average income 
%,, and, altogether, over HALF vow 
will be in War Loans ! 


Alternative Suggestion 
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FINANCE AND _ INVESTMEN? 


By CUSTOS 

A STEP at a time the Government is shepherding 
towards the full implications of total war, and one by one inyey 
ment ideas, which in this war have always been fluid, are ne 
to be revised. After adjusting itself, rather half-heartedly to - 
prospect of limitation of supplies, the Stock Exchange ‘te ne 
faced with a new set problems. In launching its new Plans for 
concentration of production the Government obvious]y has in 
mind further cuts in civilian consumption and the temporary 
closing down of a large number of firms in the Cted trades 
Investors will ask themselves two questions: (1) Is the Goven. 
ment demand in the “concentrated industries” likely to offset 
the coming cuts in civilian demand? ; and (2) How is the financial 
burden implied by drastic restriction to be apportioned as between 
different firms? 


LOWER AGGREGATE OF EARNINGS 


“No” is t 





the country 





I have little doubt that to the first 
the trades 
Dranches of 
output can 
nd with 





covered by the concentration scheme. 
industry have been chosen because a cut-down 
be forced without injuring the nation’s 
obvious advantages from the standpoint of pply. Since 
the Government is not prepared to allow selling prices to soar 
or to help the situation out by providing compensation, jt js 
evident that the result of the telescoping process be a con- 
traction in aggregate earnings. For this reason the market’s first 
instinct to quote lower prices seems to me to be right 

When it comes to assessing the relative prospect 
firms in the various industries, we come up against 














ties. Obviously, the fortunate units which are se 

on should not be allowed to prosper at the exy e of their 
less fortunate competitors, but it is not easy to thin 1 formula 
which will spread the burden evenly. Again, v will th 
scheme operate in relation to Excess Profits Tax? I can imagine 
cases where firms now paying away large sums in E.P.T. might 


ntributions 
extent the 
yet awhile 
Phat will not 
be possible until we hear full details of the adopted schemes. 


be called on, under these new arrangements, to mak 
to the unfortunate members of their trade. To that 
problem of compensation may be eased. But it is ea 


COURTAULDS EARNINGS 


One of the first shares to suffer following the concentration 
scheme announcement has been Courtaulds ordinary, the £1 units 
having fallen from 28s. 3d. to 27s. 6d. This movement does not 
imply that the market is taking a pessimistic view of Courtaulds’ 
position in relation to other units in the rayon trade: it merely 
reflects a general impression that in the home market rayon 
producers are up against restricted demand. If the 1940 earnings 


could be taken as a guide, Courtaulds ordinary would look under- 


valued at today’s price. Last year profits, before taxation, rose 
from £2,572,512 to £3,291,392 and the ordinary dividend has 


been raised from 7 to 8 per cent. despite a huge increase in the 
taxation charge. In normal circumstances one would be prepared 
to budget on a substantial contribution from the American Viscose 
subsidiary during the war period, but the uncertainties now sur- 
rounding Britain’s “ direct investments ” in the U.S.A. make even 
that assumption risky. I should hesitate, all the same, to part 
with Courtaulds’ shares at today’s price. The yield is good and 
so are the long-term chances. 
BUILDING SOCIETY POSITION 

Everybody knows that the war has arrested the steady growth 
of the building society movement. From the point of view of 
depositors and shareholders, however, the test through which the 
societies are passing is bringing reassuring results. Here is the 
Abbey Road showing a profit for 1940 of £1,396,848, a fall ol 
only £118,000, or about 7 per cent., from the 1939 level after 
making provision for heavier taxation. Naturally, there was 4 
sharp contraction in new advances which have been made “ only 
in special amply secured cases and primarily existing 
members.” Last year new loans amounted to only £714,744 
against £6,280,666 in 1939. tors 


t : 
to assist 


The continual confidence of invest 
in the society’s financial strength is reflected in the very moderate 
scale of withdrawals. At the end of last vear the total amount 
due to shareholders and on deposits and loans was just under 
£46,200,000, or about £1,900,000 below the total at December 31h 
1939 
The 1940 report of the Temperance Permanent Building Society 
also discloses a strong financial position. The amount available 
for appropriation fell by a mere £5,000 to £146,000, while the 
reserve ratio was a record. As the chairman, Mr. Cyril W. Biack, 
emphasised at the meeting, the total of reserves, contingency funds 
and credit balance carried forward is now £1,057,000, equivalent 
to 20; per cent. of the combined share and deposit capital, against 
193 per cent. a year ago. Total assets now stand at £6,123,409. 
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2,400 


destitute boys and girls have been 
admitted to 


since War began, of whom over 500 
are WAR CASES. 


PLEASE SHARE OUR 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


8,250 CHILDREN TO KEEP. 


10/- feeds one child for 10 days. 


DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable ‘“‘Dr. Barnardo’s Homes” should 
be sent to :—22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.|I. 
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ROUND TABLE 


A Quarterly Review of the Politics of the 
British Commonwealth 


SIXTH WAR NUMBER 


LEADING CONTENTS FOR MARCH 
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THE STRATEGY OF THE WAR VI NORTHERN IRELAND AND THB 
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Iso Articles from Correspondems u. india, treiand, Great Britain 
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Price 5/- per copy, or 20/- per annum, post free, 
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No. 2. THE ISSUE No. 6. CHRISTIANITY, DBMO- 
No. 5. THE PROBLEM OF FOOD | CRACY AND OUR CHILDREN 
SHORTAGE IN EUROPE | No. 7. THE HOME GUARD 


PRICE 2d. EACH. 











To be obtained from all Booksellers, Newsagents, and 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD.. LONDON, W.C.2 
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IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1939.) 

Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—THE RT. HON. VISCOUNT HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 
Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London and the Royal College 
of Surgeons of England, as a centre for research and 
information on Cancer, the Fund is working unceasingly 
on the systematic investigation of the disease. Our 
knowledge has so increased that the disease is now 
curable in increasing numbers. We have recently built 
new modern laboratories at Mill Hill to extend the scope 

of our investigations. 


LEGACIES ARE EARNESTLY SOLICITED 
FORM OF BEQUEST 


1 hereby bequeath the sum of £ to the Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund (Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring, Bt.), at Royal 
College of Surgeons of England, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, 
W.C.2, for the purpose of Scientific Research, and I direct that 





the Treasurer’s receipt shall be a good discharge for such legacy. 
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UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


This Great Mutual Office has now attained the age of 
100 years. 


During a century of consistent progress it has built up 
an Annual Premium Income of over £1,800,000. 


Life Funds of £26,000,000. 
and has paid in claims £40,000,000. 


A Centenary Volume of general interest entitled 
“A Century of British Life Assurance” has been 
written for the Institution by Mr. Hartley Withers, 
but its publication is impossible to-day. Life 
Assurance Agents or other interested parties are 
invited to register their names now for a presenta- 
tion copy when the volume is published. 





DIRECTORS: 


Sir Ernest J. P. Benn, Bt., Frank Herbert Elliott, Baq., 
Chairman and Managing J.P. 











Director. The Rt. Hon. Isaac Foot, 
Sir Thomas Barlow, Bt., The Rt. Hon. Lord Glamis, 
K.C.V.0., M.D. FBS. Roland E. Holloway, Esq. 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Clwyd. Commander Stephen King-Hall, 
J. A. Drexel, Esq. M.P. 

















HEAD OFFICE: 196, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
Phone: Temple Bar 4062. 
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MARTINS 
BANK 


LIMITED 





Every Banking Service 





EXECUTORSHIPS AND 
TRUSTEESHIPS UNDERTAKEN 





Capital Paid Up and Reserves -  £8,107,813 
Deposits, etc., at 31st Dec., 1940 - £123,313,176 
Total Assets - - - - £140,556,039 





London District Head Office: 68 LOMBARD ST., E.C.3 
Head Office: WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 2 


600 Branches 

















ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT CO, 


LIMITED, 


24 Lombard Street, E.C.3, 


Capital Authorised - . - £1,800,000 

Subscribed : . - - 1,800,000 

Paid-up Preference Shares - - 200,000 

Paid-up Ordinary Shares - - 800,000 

Reserve Fund .- - - . 1,000,000 
DIRECTORS. 


CoLtn FREDERICK CAMPBELL, Chairman. 
GeorGe CLEVERLY ALEXANDER. 
ROBERT ALEXANDER. 

Mark DINELEY. 

Eric Gore Browne, D:S.O., 
Str Austin Epwarp Harris, 
FRANK NEWCOMB. 


Joint Managers 


Secretary—P. C. 


O.B.E., A.D. 
K.B.E 


E. J. Bow 
A. MACNAGHTEN. 
TONG 


Approved Mercantile Bills discounted. Loans granted 
on negotiable securities. Money received on deposit 
at call and short notices at current market rates, as 
advertised from time to time in the daily papers 
For longer periods on specially agreed terms 


The Company deals in British Treasury Bills 
of any maturity. 














| Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


* 


Temporary Address 


11 Birchin Lane, E.C.3 





(Entrance through 67 Lombard Street) 
Bush House W.C.2 
27 Cotton Exchange Buildings Liverpool 


HEAD OFFICE 
140 BROADWAY - NEW YORK 


Total Resources exceed 


$2,700,000,000 


Incorporated with limited liability in the State of New York U.S.A. 

















| Complete Banking Facilities 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND | 


Incorperated by Royal Charter, 1727. 


Head Office :— 
St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 


| Branches throughout Scotland. 


| LONDON OFFICES: 
3 Bishopsgate, E.C.2 49 Charing Cross, S.W.1 
8 West Smithfield, E.C.1 | Burlington Gardens, W.1 
| 64 New Bond Street, W.1 








Associated Banks: 


WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK, LTD. 
(Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House) 


GLYN MILLS & CO. 
(Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House) 
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Financial Supplement 





The Banks in War 


Lessons of 1940 Profits—F inancing the Deficit—Investors 
and Bank Shares 
By “CUSTOS ” 


Anysopy who seriously believed that war would bring a huge 
windfall for the “wicked bankers” of the City of London 
must have been disillusioned by the 1940 profit figures. So 
far from revealing any rise in earnings, they have shown that 
the “ Big Five” made about £900,000, or some I2 per cent. 
less last vear than in 1939. It is true, of course, that these 
figures are struck after allowing for taxation. If one makes 
an appropriate adjustment for the increase in the standard rate 
of income tax, it is a fair assumption that the banks’ gross 
earnings showed very little change. Any difference this caicula- 
tion suggests was on the wrong side in the sense that gross 
profits were probably slightly lower rather than higher than 


in 1939. 


INCREASE IN RESOURCES 
This may seem surprising in view of the large increase which 
the banks have experienced in their working resources since 
September, 1939. As the Government has paid armament 
makers and a host of others engaged in the war effort, banking 
deposits have steadily increased. Last year the clearing banks 
had the use, on the basis of monthly averages, of about 


{2§0,000.000, Or II per cent. more deposits than in the 
preceding year. Mr. McKenna has explained that this is not 


s credit” since deposits have to be paid for and require 
but it remains true that normally the sequel to 


& ancrl 
costie 


“ servicing 
the use of a substantially larger volume of resources is a rise 
in gross earnings 

In the last war bank profits actually rose between 1914 and 
1916 from £9,121,000 to 10,735,000. Admittedly, the 
amounts distributed in dividends fell but that was due entirely 
to the in interest rates which brought a heavy fall in 
gilt-edged prices and compelled the banks to provide large 
sums for depreciation of investments. In this war the bogey 


of depreciation has not appeared, gilt-edged prices having 
risen. H is it, then, that the increase in deposits has not 
been reflected in a substantial rise in the bankers’ gross profits? 

ps the most important influence has been the sharp 
increase on the expenditure side. A.R.P. costs have fallen 
heavily on an industry with thousands of buildings all over 


Perhap 


the country, and in the banks’ case it has also been necessary 
to duplicate and re-distribute records on a vast scale. Addi- 
tional expenses have also been incurred in the shape of 


allowances to staff serving with the Forces, apart from which 


there has been much re-arrangement of duties and training 
of temporary substitutes. In the circumstances, one can readily 
accept the bank chairmen’s statement that expenditure is now 


at an unprecedented level. 


ADVANCES AND INVESTMENTS 

Rising expenditure does not provide the whole explanation, 
however, of the lack of response in banking earnings to the 
increase in deposit resources. One must inquire where the 
new deposits are going. Are they being used in relatively 
remunerative or unremunerative channels? Here again we 
are confronted by a sharp contrast between the banks’ 
experience in this war and the last. In the 1914-18 war credit 
expansion implied a huge increase in investments and advances, 
the two main earning assets. Between 1914 and 1916 the 
banks’ portfolios of Government securities rose by about 
{180,000,000 to £300,000,000. At that point the figure 
remained pretty stable but advances began to leap ahead as 
the banks lent to those engaged in war production and to 
customers anxious to subscribe to war loans. 

In this war the banks’ contribution to Government financing 
has taken a very different form. Advances are being made. 
it is true, to those engaged in essential production, but the 
calls on the banks from war industry have been greatly cur- 
tailed through the Government’s policy of financing such 


expansion itself. The Treasury uses bank credit in carrying 
through this policy but it does not rely on bank advances. 
The net result is seen in a falling tendency in bank advances 
since war broke out. In co-operation with the Government 
the banks have cut out “ undesirable loans,” new accommoda- 
tion is practically restricted to those who want it for essential 
purposes, and many pre-war borrowers have repaid their loans. 
Only now, after 18 months of hostilities, are there signs that 
the falling-off in advances due to these factors is being counter- 
balanced by additional demands from war industry. 

The case of bank investments is rather different. There has 
been a substantial increase in this item which, next to 
advances, is the most profitable outlet for funds. The banks 
have made large contributions to the Government’s new war 
loans and the latest monthly statements of balances show that 
the tendency is still for the banks’ gilt-edged portfolios to 
increase. 


BILLS AND DEPOSIT RECEIPTS 


If one combines the advances and investments totals, how- 
ever, and calculates earnings from these two sources on an 
appropriate basis, it appears doubtful whether there was any 
considerable accession to gross earnings last year The truth 
is that in the first half of 1940 the main outlet for additional 
deposit resources was in Treasury Bills, and that subsequently 
the Government’s favourite method of deficit financing was 
the system of weekly deposit receipts. From the standpoint 














WAR RISKS 


—uithout extra charge 


The still issues Life 


Policies for Civilians to include WAR 


Corporation 


RISKS in the United Kingdom and 
WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE, 


Particulars can be obtained at any of 


Eire 


the Corporation’s Offices throughout 


the Country and personal interviews 


arranged without obligation. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE 


INCORPORATED A.D. 1720 


Head Office: 


ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C.3 


Telephone: MANsion House 9898 
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NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA 


LIMITED 


Registered in London under the Companies Act of 1862 on the 
23rd of March, 1866. 


Established in Calcutta, 29th September, 1863. 
Bankers .to the Government in KENYA (B.E. Africa) and 





UGANDA, 
Subscribed Capital - - = £4,000,000 
Pald-up Capital - - = = £2,000,000 
Reserve Fund - ~ - - £2,200,000 


Board of Directors: 

R. LANGFORD JAMES, Esq., Chairman 

lL, T. CARMICHAEL, Esq. Sir JOHN P. HEWETT, G.C.S.L, K.B.E., CLE 
EK. H. LAWRENCE, Es J. K. MICHIE, Esq 
7. R. H. PINCKNEY, Esq., C.B.E. W. SHAKSPEARE, Esq. 

A. N. STUART, Esq 

General Manager: | H, LAWRENCE, Esq. 

London Manager: R. L. HIRD, Esq 


Head Office: 
26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Branches: 
CALCUTTA DELHI KANDY 
BOMBAY LAHORI re _— 
MADRAS TUTICORIN NI W ARA ELIYA 
KARACHI COCHIN ADEN 
CHITTAGONG RANGOON STEAMER POINT, 
AMRITSAR MANDALAY ADEN 


CAWNPORE COLOMBO ZANZIBAR 


MOMBASA ENTEBBE 
KAMPALA Uganda 
NAIROBI JINJA 
» Kenya TANGA 
NAKURU DAR-ES Tanganyika 
SALAAM rerritory 
KISUMU MWANZA 
The Bank grants Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers on all places where 
t is represented; negotiates and ects Bills of Exchange; « s Pay, 
Pensions and generally transacts every description f Eastern Banking 
busines 
Current Accounts are opened and Deposits ar received for fixed periods, 
t exceeding one year, at rates to be obtained on application 
Circular Letters of Credit and Travellers’ (C! ves «available th ghout 
the World are issued to Constituents by the Head Office and Branches. 
Trustees! and Executorships undertaken 
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BARCLAYS 
BANK 


LIMITED 
Head Office: 54, Lombard St., London, E.C.3, 


WORLD-WIDE BANKING SERVICE 
The Barclays Group of Banks has Branches 


throughout Great Britain, as well as in many 
parts of the Empire and elsewhere, and is also 
widely represented by Agents and Corres- 
pondents both at home and abroad. This 
extensive organisation is placed at the disposal of 
customers desirous of transacting any description 


of domestic or overseas banking business. 


Full particulars of all the services which the Bank 
places at the disposal of its customers may be 
obtained on application to any Branch Manager. 


Executor and Trustee Business 


transacted 













































THE BANK OF 
AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Rowal Charter, 1835.) 


Head Office: 
4 THREADNEEDLE ST., LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch 
17 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.2. 





Paid-up Capital £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund 2,500,000 
Currency Reserve... - 2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors 
under the Charter 4,500,000 
£13.500,000 
Directors: 
D. F. ANDERSON, Esq FREDERICK YV C. LIVING- 
STONE-LEARMONTH, 
How. GEOFFREY C. GIBBS Eso., D.S.0. 


J. F. G. GILLIAT, Esq Riant Hon. Tur EARL or 
MIDLETON, K.P., P.C. 

DAVID J. ROBARTS, Es 

OHARLES GIPPS SIR JOHN SANDERSON, 
—- : TITOW fF K.B.E. 
HAMILTON, EsQ. ,aRTHUR WHITWORTH, Esq 


EDMUND GODWARD, Es@ 


Numerous Branches throughout the States of VICTORIA, NEW 

SOUTH WALES QUEENSLAND, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA and tle Dominion of 
NEW ZEALAND 


Letters of. Credit and Bills of Exckange granted Bills Negotiated 

or Sent for Collection. Telegraphic Transfers made. Banking 

Business of every description transacted with Australia and 
New Zealand. 


Deposits received in London at interest for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained at the Office 
G. C. COWAN, Manager. 








THE CHARTERED BANK 
OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA 
AND CHINA 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853. 


£3,000,000 
£3,000,000 


CAPITAL - - 
RESERVE FUND  - 


Drafts issued on the undermentioned 

Agencies and Branches, Bills of Exchange 

bought and received for collection, Letters 

of Credit and Travellers’ Cheques issued, 

and every description of Banking business 
transacted. 


The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and 
Executorships. 


Agencies and Branches : 
Alor Star (Malay States), Amritsar, Bangkok, Batavia, 
Bombay, Cak utta (two offices), Calicut, Canton, Cawnpore, 
Cebu, Colombo, Delhi, Haiphong, Hankow, Harbiy 
Hongkong, ilo, Ipoh, Karachi, Klang, Kobe, Ku: 
Lumpur, Kuching, Madras, Manila, Medan, New York, 
Peiping (Peking), Penang, Rangoon, Saigon, Seremban, 
Shanghai, Singapore, Sitiawan F’.M.S.), 
Taiping (F.M.S.), Tientsin, Tongkal Bhuket), 
Yokohama. 


Sourabaya, 
Tsingtao, 


Head Office: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
London 117/122 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3. 
Branches | 14/16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.1. 

Manchester Branch: 52 MOSLEY STREET. 
















































of bank earnings neither of these outlets is very remunerative. 
For a long time past the Tate for three months’ Treasury Bills 
has been practically stabilised around 1 per cent. per annum 
and the banks’ reward on six months’ deposit receipts is at 
an annual rate of 1% per cent. Nobody can argue, therefore, 
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| 


that the banks’ contribution to the Government’s financing | 


programme under these two heads has been made on costly 
terms. 

Quite apart ) 
short-term loans to the Government, which have absorbed so 
large a proportion of the war-time increase in deposits, bank 
earnings have been affected by the loss of a good deal of 
foreign exchange business and by the policy of maintaining 
, strong liquid position. Even in the abnormal conditions 
created by war bank directors have striven, and not unsuc- 
cessfully, to preserve balance in the distribution of assets in 
relation to deposit liabilities. Substantial additions have been 
made to cash holdings, which bring in no income, with the 
result that the ratio of cash and near-cash items to the enlarged 
deposit liabilities has actually risen since September, 1939. 


E.P.T. Limit 


What does this analysis suggest to bank shareholders? 
that any hopes of a big war-time increase in profits and divi- 


the banks, are not likely to be fulfilled. investment portfolios 
will doubtless increase and the fall in bank advances may be 
arrested but the benefits arising out of the expansion of these 
two remunerative assets will not be so large as to outweigh 
the increase in costs and taxation. Even if this proved to be 
an unduly cautious estimate, the banks would soon come up 
against the ceiling on distributable profits imposed by Excess 
Profits Tax. 
At the 
pessimism. Earnings should be held around the 1940 level, 
and the market’s confidence in current rates of dividend is 
reflected in the prices at which bank shares are quoted on 
the Stock Exchange. 
the fully-paid shares are down to 4 per cent. and even the 
partly-paid issues return only § per cent.:— 


Dividend 


Rate Current Yield 

p.c. Price. p.c. 
Ba se we , 14 eee 4.1 
Lloyds “A” £5 (£1 paid 12 ek -. otsdas 4.9 
Midland £1 16 eee 4.0 
Nat “B” £5 (£1 paid 15 sinner 5.1 
We £4 (41 paid sae Te us 5.0 

in the market is a measure of the high invest- 
ment status which bank shares enjoy. 


The yields may be compared, for example, with the 6 to 6} 
per cent. now obtainable on a wide range of good-class industrial 
lit and the 3 per cent. on medium-dated British Govern- 
loans. Some critics may argue that the term “ gilt-edged 
ofien applied to bank shares is scarcely justified by 
viour of bank share prices in the hours of test last 
May and June when Hitler was over-running the Continent. 





Fair YIELD BAsIs 

In those two months long-dated gilt-edged stocks fell by 
5 per cent., but bank shares, in common with industrial 
lit hares, slumped by over 25 per cent. There is one 


rdinart > 
Orainary si 


avout 


important point to remember, however, in considering this 
decline While gilt-edged were held up by the official minimum 
prices, bank shares had to take the strain of necessitous selling 


in the stock markets. In other words, the falls were a tribute 
to the fact that investors in need of cash turned to the market 
in bank shares—and in insurance and front-rank industrial 
equities—to effect the necessary sales. 

Like every other industry banking is subject to the hazards 
of total war, but the general indications are that in anything 
like reasonable conditions the current rates of dividend should 
be maintained. On this assumption the present basis of yields 
seems justified. It is a fair tribute to the banks’ past record, 
their immense financial strength and the war-time and longer- 
term earnings prospect. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
Subscribers wishing to have THE SPECTATOR forwarded to 
a new address are asked to post their notification on the Friday 
preceding the week in which the change is to operate, as owing 
to paper shortage duplicate copies cannot now be sent. 


me time there seems to be no good ground for 


As the following table shows, yields on 


dends, based on the assertions of the political opponents of 


from the low rates of interest received on these | 


First, 
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THE 


COMMERGIAL UNION ASSURANGE 


COMPANY LIMITED 








Head Office: 
24 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED £70,000,000 


























THE | 
MERCANTILE | 
BANK of INDIA | 


LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: 
15 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C.3 


Authorised Capital ..- £3,000,000 
Paid-up Capital ... .-- £1,050,000 
Reserve Fund and 

Undivided Profits «-- £1,254,639 


Branches and Agencies in: 
INDIA, CEYLON, BURMA, MALAYA, 
THAILAND (SIAM), CHINA, and MAURITIUS 


and 
CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BANKING 
BUSINESS TRANSACTED 


Trusteeships and Executorships accepted 


J. B. CRICHTON, Chief Manager. 
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ESTABLISHED 1821. 


GUARDIAN 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


LIMITED. 


- £2,059,971 
£1,02 1,57 
Total Income - - - - £3,312,000 
Total Assets - + = + £16,727,000 


All the principal classes of Insurance Business are 


Subscribed Capital 


Capital Paid Up - - - 


Transacted by the Company. 
Trusteeships and Executorships undertaken. 
Chairman:—Col. LIONEL H. HANBURY, C.M.G. 


Deputy-Chairman:— 
Lt.-Col. the Hon. G. K. M. MASON, D.S.O. 


Vice-Chairman:—Sir BERNARD DOCKER, K.B.E. 
HEAD OFFICE: 
68 KING WILLIAM STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.4. 
Law Courts Branch: 21 FLEET STREET, E.C.4. 


Regent Street Branch: 
Morley House, 314/322 Regent Street, W.1. 
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BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL 
AND OVERSEAS) 


THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
KENYA TANGANYIKA UGANDA 
NYASALAND 
NORTHERN & SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA 
SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 
BRITISH WEST AFRICA 


GIBRALTAR MALTA CYPRUS 
EGYPT SUDAN PALESTINE 
MAURITIUS 


BRITISH WEST INDIES 
BRITISH GUIANA 
LIVERPOOL MANCHESTER 

NEW YORK (Agency) 


LONDON 


HEAD OFFICE : 
54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


BARCLAYS BANK (CANADA) 


Montreal and Toronto 











\ CANADA'S OLDEST LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


“ny 


Those who need a plan to provide them with the right KIND and 
right QUANTITY of Assurance, that cuts out haphazard ways of 
acquiring policies and makes every penny invested in Assurance pull 
its weight, should consult The Canada Life Assurance Company 


The unrivalled service given by this old-established Office covers :— 


l A careful and intelligent survey of your present policies to ascertain 
* if they provide the retirement or annuity income you want, or, in 
the event of death, an income for your family as well as a cash sum 


that would be needed for the many expenses which would at 
once occur. 
9 The preparation—by those qualified and willing to give honest 


* counsel—of a plan to provide for all of the foregoing requirements 
in the most economical and certain way. 


Look into this idea : It is the wise man’s way 


(anada life 


Chief Office 
for British Isles: 
9 CHARLES I! STREET, 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
LONDON, S.W.1. 2S, 





ESTABLISHED 1847. 


Incorporated in Canada as a Limited 
Liability Company. 





ASSETS £56,000,000 





THE 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong. The 
liability of members is limited to the extent and in 
manner prescribed by Ordinance No. 6 of 1929 of 
the Colony. 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL $50.000,000 
ISSUED & FULLY PAID UP ... — $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS 
STERLING vr £6,500 ,000 
HONGKONG CURRENCY $10,000,000 


RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS 
$20,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: HONGKONG 


LONDON OFFICE: 


9, GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C3 


BRANCHES & AGENCIES THROUGHOUT 
INDIA~- AND THE FAR EAST, &e. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAT BANK 
(TRUSTEE) LIMITED 


9, Gracechureh Street, E.C.5, a Company incorporated in 
England and an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation, is prepared to act as Executor and 


Trustee in approved cases. 


Full particulars may be had on applicatio 
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CHE SPECTATOR, 


Your Life Assurances 


More people are surrendering their life policies nowadays than 
jn normal times. W hether these additional surrenders are 
dictated by necessity or result from considered action there 
s no means of knowing. In all probability the former reason 
operated in the majority of cases, though in these days when 
4 many once-promising investments have sadly depreciated 
in value not a few people have been asking whether their life 

licies are as good as they were as a means of saving money. 
Js it worth continuing to pay premiums in times when increased 
taxation has made their burden heavier, in return for a benefit 
at some future date? 

To such questions the ordinary man does not find it easy 
~o obtain a satisfactory answer, nor, if he thinks he had better 
wrrender his policy, either to get money or to relieve his 
future domestic budgets of their annual charge for life insur- 
ance premiums, do J consider that the life offices are always 
as helpful as they might be in giving advice by pointing out 
jiternative methods of meeting difficulties or even suggesting 
that his life policies carry advantages which he would be most 
gnwise to sacrifice for the sake of retaining investments which 
do not possess them. 

War INFLUENCES 

First of all let me deal with the case of the nervous individual 
who wonders whether the security of his policy has been 
afiected by war conditions. To such fears I would reply that 
no holder of a policy with any first class British life office need 
entertain the slightest qualms regarding the ability of such 
offices to meet all their engagements. Bonuses on with-profits 
policies may suffer, if only for a time, and largely because 
uncertainties necessarily dictate even greater caution on the 
part of life offce managements in the matter of distributing 
profits which are always a matter of estimation of the proba- 
bilities of the future. But up to the present, war has not 
seriously affected the position of our great life offices, despite 
the fact that all their pre-war policies, and not a few of those 
issued since the war, have covered war risk. At last week’s 
anual meeting of the National Mutual Life Assurance Society 
itwas stated that while the total paid out in claims in 1940 was 
much the same as in the previous year, it included £14.coo in 
respect of war casualties. Total death claims came to 
{212,500, so that war claims so far have plainly caused very 
little additional strain. 

Higher income tax, of course, falls with particular severity on 
life insurance companies, since they pay tax on interest income, 
not on profits, and interest income is a big item in revenue, 
normally much in excess of profits. 

In recognition of this, life offices have been relieved from 
the full burden of the 8s. 6d. tax and let off with 7s. 6d. 
The net rate of interest earned on their funds has therefore 
not fallers as much as it would have The Scottish 
Widows Fund, for instance, earned £3 13s. 1d. per cent. in 
1940, or only 2s. 6d. per cent. less than in 1939, and a rate 
which shows a highly satisfactory margin over the rates 
assumed in its calculations of policy liabilities. 


done. 


ANOTHER SIDE TO THE PICTURE 
Lower interest rates and depreciation of security values, with 
ssaton of income from some securities, must necessarily 
have their influence on bonuses, but then life office bonuses 
have been on a most generous scale over the last twenty or 


thirty years. Even now, net rates of interest income compare 
very favourably with those which life offces were able to earn 
at the beginning of the century, and, if somewhat less pros- 
perous times are now in prospect, even war conditions have 
their compensations. For example, new business figures have 
naturaily fallen away. But new business is expensive and so, 
despite the extra costs in which companies have been involved 
through evacuation, extra staff, and allowances to men on 
service, expense ratios are often substantially lower. Al]so, with 
less money coming in, and more going out, through the 
growing number of endowment assurances now becoming due, 
the problem of investing new money profitably is not so 
prominent. The prosperity of a life office, it is well to 
remember, is not to be measured by the growth in its funds. 
It is quite possible for an office to show dwindling funds and 
yet to be growing in strength, if its liabilities are declining at a 
greater rate. The holder of a policy in such an office is a 
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participant in an accumulated fund, often set out in the 
balance-sheet at far less than its real value, and a policyholder 
in this position should think twice before renouncing his 


rights in that fund. 
A Po.icy AS AN ASSET 

Far too many people look upon a life policy as a liability 
until premiums cease and the sum assured is paid. This view 
is entirely wrong. Rather should they consider it as in the 
nature of an accumulating investment on which at any time 
money may be borrowed if required, or the premium dis- 
continued, if circumstances make this necessary. If it is 
desired to use the policy to furnish income, money may be 
borrowed on it as required, until the policy falls due, provided 
it has been in force long enough to possess value, and money so 
borrowed and used as income is not liable to income tax. Last 
of all, the burden of the premium often appears greater than 
is really the case, for the rebate of income tax given in respect 
of life assurance premiums, though relatively less than it was 
formerly, has not been whittled down in proportion to the 
rise in the rate of the tax, so that up to 3s. 9d. of every {1 
of premium may be offset by rebate, and even more in the 
case of old policies. No other investment in fact can furnish 
an equal return on so high a degree of security and provide 
at the same time protection for the needs of dependants. 

WAR-TIME POLICIES 

Though active service risks are now ruled out by most 
offices in respect of intending policy holders at the present 
time, there are many offices which have adopted the system 
of giving full cover to civilians against war risks without any 
extra charge, provided they take out policies under “ with- 
profits ” tables, that is, policies which are entitled to share in 
bonuses, when distributed. Present conditions and the neces- 
sity for acting cautiously with regard to such distributions may 
have deprived “ with-profits” policies of some of their attrac- 
tions just now, but this concession in the matter of war risks 
may be considered as far outweighing any doubts in the bonus 
outlook. ACTUARIUS. 


You CAN PURCHASE 
ag pumas 
BL G0 nls 


WITH VALUABLE 
LIFE COVER 


through the 


LEGAL & GENERAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY LTD. 


Chief Administration 
ALDWYCH HOUSE, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2, 
Branches in all Principal Towns. 


Vernon E. Boys. 
Assets exceed {50,000,000 


General Manager : 
Established 1836. 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 104 P ACROSS ; ot SUrPrisingly gy 
. ver . 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of the first When one might expect to see 
correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be a kingfisher (2 words) (7, 4). . ee of Indian Politics (@, 
marked WwW words ossword Puzzle ”’ F rope ~ . . ; ; 
pop 4 mt me pa _ oy aed pee eed og a Fpl ongene 9 This fellow is a good Ameri- need a ‘on under 4 
be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing can (7). i S 3 cab (9 
below. The name of the winner and the solution will be published in the follow- Such remedies as vegetarians timulate affect on (6). 
ing issue. Envelopes dontaining solutions must bear a 2}d. stamp, otherwise they prefer (7). Stage folk (10), 
are surcharged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannoi be accepted.) . The return of a_ storehouse . Does it keep the draughts. 

F a ry ra with wine to me (10). man honest? (9). 

. Hindu scriptures (4). . No good asking him Not to 
mee — . Hush! What Hamlet located tell (8). 
(5). Unknown number of islands 
Despite his stable situation he —full of strangers? (6), 
was regularly driven to work - No bib, Ma,—he’s Concealed 
(8). it (7). 
Digging platter (8). . An _ engaging depression 6). 
He undertook to restore 24 A hundred thin but washed 
amends (5). (5). 
Money to chew (4). State composed of a hut (4). 
Applicable to Meredith’s SOLUTION TO 
“Tragic Comedians ” (10). CROSSWORD No. 102 
The catkin gets the last word 
first (7). 
People do this with a chair (7). 
No doubt it throws some 
light on the game (2 words) 


4). 





>> ow 


DOWN 


Her ma has become more 

numerous (5). 

Like Barkis, he’s willing (7). 

Back presented by a retreat- 

ing Chinaman (10). 

“Each in his cell for 

ever laid” (Gray) (6). 

SOLUTION ON } 
The winner of Crossword No. 

Avenue, Edinburgh, 4. 
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HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSEs 
GRAND POLICY JREFRESH YOURSELF — in English  counsy 


PURELY PERSONAL. %To provide all that you would expect of a five- | 
star hotel PLUS | Ask tor descriptive list (3d. post free) of 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by the 


% CHARLES READE exclusive engagement of | : 
this ex-champion and /ate professional of Queen's PEOPLE’S RI ; RESHMENT whee: 
Club, as resident coach for Tennis and Squash, | PRHA —- 4 -—~ Be 

»' mk rEO sE S 


A= INTELLIGENCE has led to * HARRY EVANS and His Broadcast Band for Street W 1 


the discovery of King Six 8d. Dancing, Light Music and Cabarets. —_ 
Cigars and caused them to be avail- | ¥*%& COCKTAIL BAR—the social hub of the West. a - a 
able in all Messea *% CHEF who in spite of war restrictions can de- EXHIBITIONS 
light the palate and appease the appetite. - - —_ ws 

EXHIBITION 


FOR SPRING RESIDENCE oes eee 
where there is 5-star air-raid protection. F ESTER GALLERIES, sicester Sq 10-5. Sats. 10-1, 
Write or ‘phone R. Paul, Manager, Torquay 2234 - ate 


GRAND HOTEL 
TORQUAY 


. YOOD-WEAPONS are badly needed to get the 
> . 
i ERSONAL I: most from our gardens. Such are CHASE 
. - ; - Continuous CLOCHES which, by preventing loss of é 
PARALYSI D LADY.—HELP urgently needed to seed from frost, and lengthening the sowing seascn, cy is a case for 
4 keep her where she has sympathy and special double the output and mature everything weeks earlier > 
HUrsing Case 190).—Appeal “S,” DIsTRESSED when vegetables are most needed. Prices are still very 
GENTLE) “i Arp ASSOCIATION, 74 Brook Green, W.6. low, and the outlay will soon be saved many times over. 
Set ot 55 “Small Tent” to cover a 64 ft. row, £3. Halt 


POUKS, Magazines, Games and other comforts 
Set, 35/- rrial Set of 14 Cloches, 20/-. All carriage 
paid, boxes returnable. Full nA from CHASE PROTECTED 


) gratefully received by vicar’s wife for soldiers : 
ly The , _— ve anes Cul TIVATION, I rp , Dept. I , Chertsey, Surrey. r Don’ t yield to inv ading © 
| BACKED a horse that proved a sinner, | —o a os cold germs. Attack their 

Phen smoked TOM LONG—at last “a winner"’! E DUC ATION: AL AND SC HOL ARSHIPS &} 33 breeding places, at the 
Pym a ee \ GRATEFUL | PARENT | offers unbiased par- sa] 24 ~=back of nose and throat, 
The Study, 96 Marine Parade. Leigh-on-Sea, Essex _ a Mig. «4 pny fe a cides ane poe % B with Vapex. A drop 
MAT SWGMER tage snes ume | Sate Appi Box Alas _ | $F 08 vour handkerchief 
area, Surrey, or $7 Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, W.1 ww ae tg a a : provides a pleasant, 
Mayfair 6626-7. Art pmlc, Seulpenre and English. < endidates may be : 34 powerful, penetrating, 


N ISS OLLIVIER—Colonic irrigation, constipa- interviewed in London.—Apply Box A.836. % <3 antiseptic vapour,deep- 


Oo ybesity, headaches. Vel.o7 r ec ~ : — a - oy 
tion esity, headache Welov7r Trained | URTWOOD SCHOOL, PEASLAKE, | ; = breathed to destroy 


ONOMARK. Permanent address. Wartime GUILDFORD (Abinger 119). Vacs. forboarders. | os : 
j facilities ss. p.a. Patronised by Royalty. Safe district. Constructive outlook. Co-educational. he germ colonies. Stuffi- 
Write, BM/) MONO323, W.C.1. Full parts. Principal, JANET Jewson, M.A., N.F.U | “3 SS «ness and congestion are 


7 O DRAINS ?—but sanitation like Town. ELSAN | MRS. HOSTER’S Se oo senrencie ; 
N “Chemical Closet, GUARANTEED. odourless, SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE @ @ quickly relieved; entire 
ao (alas esate: cai tem i] %@ respiratory system is 






































rm-free, safe. | Needs NO DRAINS, NO WATER- | ra icscen getecmste lng enge oA : 
‘LUSH. aor to fix anywhere, indoors or outdoors. | A. Special War-time ¢ oo we ke be taken at the | 5 : . 
Lobe : . | College, 29 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1, or Huntleys, stimulated to dispel 
Scores of thousands in use in Country Houses, Bun- | Culverden Down, Tunbridge Wells . 

alows, Evacuation Premises, Air-Raid Shelters— | Ror fall Prospectus, p apply to. the SECRETARY, | - ie cold naturally — safely. 
Girite for FREE ILLUS. BOOKLET and prices to | si Stephen's Chambers; Teleeraph Stes, Ba,” | | 
7) EQUIRED within fifty miles N. London, house Qh ae SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS, FIFE. | a eee ee 

=— , io SS a N The Council offers for competition in May, 1941, > me Vneias See 

\ cottage or bungalow to rent. J hree | ac ults, three entrance Scholarships, of the annual value of £80, a THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 
obliged to leave London compulsorily.—Box A835. , £70, and £60, tenable for four years. Candidinese 

TRITE FOR PROFIT.—Send tor tree booklet must be ee 15 on July 31, 1941. Further particu- 

\ REGENT INsTITUTE (85G). Palace Gate. W.8. lars may be obtained from the HEAD MISTRESS. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835. 
Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2, 
West End Office: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 
coe E4 


Paid up Capital eee ove ove eve ove 











Reserve ur eee eee os eee 
Currency} t rve eco ose ee 
Reserve Liability o er the Charter ... 
The Bar k, which has rou inches throughout 

Zealand, issues Telegrap! ransfers, Letters of Cre 

Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques 4 lable in all parts of 

Deposits for fixed periods received 

@otered as secon d-class mail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 2 1896. Printed in Great Britain by Sr. Cusments Press (1940) Ltp., Port 
treet, ngsway, W.C.2, and published by Tus Spectator, D t thei fices, No. 99, Gower Street, London, W.C.1.—Friday, March 7, 1941. 











